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ship which are the standards of culture in the democracy 
of learning. May the First Church of Boston quickly 
find some one to step into the honorable line of minis- 
terial leadership, and may the Hackley School have no 
need to call another master during the lifetime of this 
generation. 
st 

In the daily news we find the following item, which 
is a sign of the times. While the great majority of 
Christians everywhere still believe in native depravity, 
original sin, temptation of the devil, and eternal punish- 
ment, there are many in all denominations and, if our 
Catholic friends will pardon us, we will include the Catho- 
lic Church, who believe none of these things, and some 
are beginning to say so in public. The news item reads 
as follows: ‘‘The Pawtucket Congregational Church, of 
which Rev. Frank J. Goodwin is pastor, besides making 
changes in the form for receiving members, has elimi- 
nated from its articles of faith a statement of belief in 
eternal punishment. ‘We believe in the resurrection 
and the life everlasting’ is the article substituted for one 
which read, ‘We believe in the resurrection and in a 
general judgment when a final separation will be made 
between the righteous and the wicked, the former to 
enter into everlasting life and the latter to go away into 
everlasting punishment.’ Only three dissenting votes 
were cast against the change, although the congregation 
is one of the largest in the city.” 


wt 


Rev. RusH R. SHIPPEN, after continuous service in 
the Unitarian ministry of fifty-six years, has resigned 
his position at Brockton, Mass., and proposes to retire 
from active service next October. We pay some atten- 
tion to his record elsewhere, but it is due to him to call 
attention in this place to the peculiarities of his service. 
Graduating in the first class at the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School at the age of twenty-one, he has had the fol- 
lowing successful settlements without an interval be- 
tween them, unless the year spent in the home church at 
Meadville may be so reckoned: at Chicago, eight years; 
Meadville, one year; at Worcester, thirteen years; as 
secretary of the American Unitarian Association, ten 
years; at Washington, fourteen years; and now ten 
years in Brockton. During his secretaryship, the work 
of the Association was greatly interfered with by the 
fires in Chicago and Boston, and also by the activity of 
the National Conference, which was then engaged in 
raising money and building churches. But Mr. Shippen 
made his mark by the publication of the Revised Edition 
of the Hymn and Tune Book and services of worship 
which have been in use in many churches since that time 
and in many other ways. At the age of sixty-seven he 
thought it wise to make a change while he was still 
young and vigorous enough to take another charge. 
He therefore left Washington, announced himself as a 
candidate in Massachusetts, preached in Brockton, was 
immediately called, and without parley accepted and 
settled down for another ten years of successful activity. 


rd 


Ir is worth while to remember what many people seem 
to forget, or indeed never have thought of,—the fact 
that religion existed before the Biblical documents were 
written which are now subjected to criticism. Those 
who oppose and condemn the critics and a higher criti- 
_ cism often think and say that religion is injured by 
what they call attacks upon the sacred annals and chron- 
icles of the religious life. But there was just as much 
religion in the heart of the prophet who wrote the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah the day before he penned his famous 
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exhortation, as there was after the prophecy was printed 
and left to be discussed by coming generatiofs. Paul’s 
praise of charity is in no way affected by anything that 
critics may say about the paper upon which is it written, 
the penman who wrote it, down, or the place and time 
when it was published. Charity never faileth. It 
works its way into and through the generations of human 
life, and the experiences of the saints appear in annals, 
chronicles, and other sacred writings; but charity itself 
depends upon none of these things. 


Other Worlds than Ours. 


There are many proverbs which indicate a perception 
on the part of many people that life is not quite so sim- 
ple as it seems, and that the world one man lives in may 
not be at all like that in which his neighbor makes his 
home. We talk about putting ourselves in another man’s 
place, or we say that one-half the world does not know 
how the other half lives. Such sayings are merely hints 
of things which may be more complicated than appears 
to the ordinary observer. It is not going beyond the 
fact to say that no two persons have the same point of 
view, that they do not see the most common facts of ex- 
perience at the same angle or in the same light, and that 
the world they see around them could not be described 
by one of them in terms which would precisely match the 
experience of the other one. Even the most common 
facts of observation, such as the effects of sunlight and 
moonlight, heat and moisture, the forms and colors of land 
and water, mountain and plain, summer verdure or winter 
snows, all make different impressions on the nerves and 
the mind, so that, even in the literal sense, two persons 
who may be as near each other as man and wife will pass 
their lives in totally different worlds. What gives pleas- 
ure to one gives pain to the other; what arouses joy 
in one in the other excites foreboding. So that, whether 
at home or abroad, at work or taking pleasure, life and 
the visible world are for one unlike that which is re- 
vealed to the other. 

The wonder of it is that two people walking along the 
same street will see different things or will omit to see so 
many different things that, if the contents of their minds 
could be photographed, there would be no resemblance 
between the scenes presented to them. One would see 
nothing but the architecture on the street; another, 
only the business signs and the evidences of diversified 
industry; another, light and shade and the passing mul- 
titudes. Let one begin to sketch what he sees and try 
accurately to reproduce what is spread before his eyes, 
and it will not be long before he will discover innumerable | 
things which, although in plain sight and which he had 
looked at a thousand times, he had never seen before. 

If one enters a room in which are people whom he has 
never met before, the mental and moral atmosphere of 
the place to him will depend altogether upon his estimate 
of the character of the people he meets. No matter what 
they are in themselves, to him, for the occasion, they are 
what he thinks they are, and all his judgments of them 
will be not merely colored, but created, by prepossession 
or prejudice. An orator speaks to a large assemblage, 
using language which seems to him a self-evident repro- 
duction of fact and truth suitable to the occasion, but, 
excepting reporters who take down the actual words, or 
people who have accurate verbal memories, no one can 
be depended upon to reproduce the words he uttered. 
Ordinary hearers will make as many different reports as 
there are ideas on the subject in their own minds. If the 
speaker were an Angel of Light, some would regard him 
as the messenger of the Evil One; and, if he were uttering 


’ which were ih force before the mania began and will con- | 
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falsehoods, others would regard him as a messenger of the 
Eternal Truth. But often those who remember ac- 
curately the very words he spoke will put upon them such 
different interpretations that his message will not be the 
same for all hearers. 

In the majority of controversies the most common pro- 
tests run this way: ‘‘He doesn’t understand my mean- 
ing,” or ‘‘He misrepresents what I said,’’ the explanation 
being that, living in two worlds, the two disputants were 
not looking at the same things, were not discussing the 
same subjects, and had no common ground for their ar- 
guments. There are popular manias which once in 
two or three years succeed each other, and, while they 
last, engage the attention of many people. Sometimes 
many thousands of men and women are writing, talking, 
and thinking upon the same subject, from some peculiar 
point of view. While they are in this semi-hypnotic 
state, they seem to understand each other and to under- 
stand nobody else. Those who resist the public wave 
and keep their minds under their own control, referring 
always to the established standards of common sense 


tinue after it has passed, are not understood by those 
who are excited by the transient, contagious emotion 
which the suggestive subject excites in them, and they 
cannot understand the logic and the conclusions of those 
who are so moved. 

The lesson of it all is one of charity, of patience and 
generosity. If we are honest and other people misjudge 
us and malign us, it is fair to suppose that they do so be- 
cause they do not live in our world, do not see things as 
we see them, and have no basis of judgment which is 
identical with our own. Also, when other men and 
women do unaccountable things and make preposterous 
statements, it is well to bethink ourselves that the world 
in which they live makes what they think and say and do 
seem to them reasonable and right. Then underneath 
all our judgments is the conviction which is forced upon 
us by every discovery in science, by every new phase of 
psychology, and by all researches into the deep things 
of nature and life, the fact that we see nothing as it is 
in its real essence. Our lives are hid; they are wrapped 
in mystery; we do not know whence we came, how we 
came, why we came, or in what way we shall go hence; 
we do not know what our minds are, nor how they work. 
We only know that we live, and that those who are pa- 
tient, teachable, and earnest gradually come together in 
a world where they agree that certain things are true and 
other things are right, and that their real lives consist in 
learning the one and doing the other. 


> 


The City. 


Let us get up to the top of one of the highest buildings, 
an immense tower-like structure, and look abroad over the 
vast human hive, the endless congeries of walls, roofs, 
chimney stacks, and streets quarried, as it were, out of 
solid stone and brick, through which pygmy street-cars 
and many varieties of vehicles move like insects, while the 
crowds of pedestrians are reduced to black dots in endless 
agitation. 

Over the distance as far as the eye can reach, melting 
into pale purples and blues, hang clouds of smoke and 
steam,—the city of factories, work-shops, mills, the dingy 
and degraded quarters where the poor live and labor and 


the childr like bees. Every here and there punc- 
tuating of roofs rises a church steeple by a sudden 
heed if spurning the crowded places below and 


How close pressed are these multi- 
ee, only the least part of the soil given 
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to open spaces. Here and there a touch of verdure, one 
larger area in the centre of the town, but small in com- 
parison with the solid miles of man’s constructions stretch- 
ing far beyond the reach of vision. 

Far off on the dim gray horizon are the lighter streaks 
of river and harbor where the water side of the great city 
is as busy as the shore, with the ships of all nations and 
steam tugs and smaller craft making a perpetual inter- 
play of life and activity. This panorama of a modern 
metropolis is a great sight in its way, a sublime vision. It 
is the heart of a vast continent that by its diastole and 
systole gathers in with mighty pulsation the power of 
the land and redistributes it through a thousand ar- 
teries. It is in a sense the train of the land, for what it 
thinks and the thought it distributes feeds other brains 
all over the land. It is the centre toward which men and 
women turn their eyes, even when far away, for recog- 
nition, inspiration. It is the magnet that draws popula- 
tion with unequalled force. Its attractive power is be- 
yond all other, and crowds gravitate toward it as by a 
spontaneous movement. It is the touchstone of fate, for 
its decree must be pronounced as to the finer and higher 
products of human thought and skill before they receive 
the stamp of universality and world-wide acceptance. 

In some way these millions of human beings consorting 
together, masses of life close pressed in the smallest space, 
mainly living as they can under conditions that for the 
larger number seem artificial and false, do generate an at- 
mosphere that makes the great city an electric battery,— 
a dynamo of the most powerful kind, sending its messages 
to all corners of the earth, and influencing world destinies 
with a regnant sway. 

What principle is it that has led these swarms to crowd 
here, which induces them to hug all the inconvenience 
and trial rather than go where space is cheap, if not free? 
Accident did not build this immense stretch of the hab- 
itations of the poor, ugly, inconvenient, tainted by bad air, 
poisoned by evil smells, high-priced as to living and pro- 
visioning. We must conclude that to millions of human 
beings the electric life of the city compensates for every 
disadvantage. It keeps the blood stirred and tingling. 
It helps many to be men who perhaps would only be clods 
delving in country fields. It is the great school of the 
street which furnishes an education gratis, and teaches 
many things neglected in the university. 

As we look abroad again from our high perch, we note 
certain large plain buildings dotting the waste of brick 
and stone. ‘They are the school-houses, and may perhaps 
help explain why the people love the city, and will not 
budge from it when once they are established. The 
school-house and free education undoubtedly have their 
weight, but they do not explain all or even half the in- 


‘fatuation for the city that invades so many minds and 


cannot be extinguished. 

But the church perhaps—those steeples so beautifully 
symbolic, pointing to the pure regions of heaven, sug- 
gestive of better lives and nobler aspirations. Alas! no. 
The Church upon the swarming masses of the city has 
but a comparatively feeble hold. Its influence is some- 
thing real and valuable, but not wide enough to explain the 
city hunger that can never be appeased elsewhere than 
in the city. The noises of the street, harsh and discor- 
dant as they may be, are companionable to the real denizen 
of the big town. Thick, steamy, hot, vile, as the air of 
summer is, it is sweeter to the real urban lover than the 
odor of new-mown hay or June roses. 

Nothing can stay this aggregation of men, women, and 
children. It is the contagion of contact that imparts 
a perpetual excitement and compensates for poverty and 
other forms of misery. It is the shivering fear of lone- 
liness that crowds the tenements to overflowing. Trag- 
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edy and comedy wait round every street corner. A fire, 
a murder, a street riot, an arrest by the police,—what are 
these but the cheap scenic display of the neighborhood, 
that makes life thrill with exquisite horror and tingling 
emotions not to be described ? 

Standing on this high coign of vantage, the wonder- 
ful grandeur and pathos and misery of it all strikes upon 
the heart. We think of Christ as he yearned over Jerusa- 
lem. Does not his spirit brood over this immense human 
concourse? Does he not stretch forth his hands toward 
the multitudes who know him not nor are obedient to the 
spirit he came into the world to inculeate? No. He has 
not come yet effectively in the real presence, or the black 
shadows would not hover down there over parts of the 
mighty area, sin-spots, plague-spots, cancerous and 
worm-eaten quarters, where no efficient gospel has yet 
been preached. But the area of light widens. The wis- 
dom of men, if not the power of the spirit, does something 
yearly to make the places of ill omen narrower in extent. 
In time we may recognize the fact that the health officer, 
the tenement reformer, the street sweeper, the district 
nurse and doctor, the settlement worker, are all carrying 
parts and portions of the gospel of good will to men into 
the low haunts of the town. 

But what is to be the future of the great city? Is it 
to keep on growing and expanding through the centuries, 
until the dizzy wing of thought can no longer follow its 
course? Or will it one day crumble and disappear, and 
some new phase of civilization take its place, something 
holier and better and more conducive to human progress? 
But, if the city is to exist forever, we will hope that the 
people in time may get a larger share of rights and priv- 
ileges, more of beauty, more free space, healthier homes, 


and safer, more freedom from contagion, a moral and re- _ 


ligious education, such as they do not now receive. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Ministerial Aid Fund. 


The statement of the treasurer of the Association for 
the financial year just closed makes mention for the first 
time of a timely and much needed endowment which 
has been intrusted to the Association. The treasurer 
acknowledges the receipt of some $75,000 toward the 
establishment of a ministerial aid fund, and of $10,000 
to found the Rebecca Bennett Warren Fund. ‘The in- 
come of these funds is to be used for the relief of sick, 
poor, and disabled ministers of our order and the widows 
of ministers. The wise and generous friends who have 
given this endowment have thus provided for the most 
pressing need of our household of faith, and have taken 
away the keenest reproach that has heretofore rested 
on our league of free churches. 

I want now to invite all the people of our churches to 
upbuild this endowment and to put this good work upon 
permanent foundations. No one element in the ad- 
ministrative work of our fellowship has caused me so 
much anxiety and distress as my knowledge of the un- 
relieved privations endured by too many of my fellow- 
workers. Ministers do not, as a rule, come from families 
of inherited wealth. Many of them are obliged to incur 
debts in the course of the long years at college and pro- 
fessional education, and to devote their earnings in the 
first years of ministerial life to meeting these obligations. 
‘They have no share, and desire no share, in the race for 
wealth. They have deliberately chosen to do a work 
which seems to them to hold the largest possibilities of 
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usefulness and helpfulness for their fellow-men, but 
which precludes the possibility of money making. They 
do not shrink from meagre salaries or obscure labors. 
The great majority bear uncomplainingly, and often 
with a kind of heroic silence, the burdens of comparative 
poverty. The average ministerial income does not cover 
more than actual living expenses, and, when special 
emergencies arise, the educated and high-minded men 
who have devoted themselves to this public-spirited 
service are too often called upon to face real hardships, 
and their wives and families suffer with them. 

The honor of the ministry forbids the attempt to 
describe these hardships in detail. To do so would be 
to tell of the pathetic sacrifices of many a patient house- 
hold, of an anxiety that never ceases about next month’s 
rent or food, of the illness of wife or child that quickly 
exhausts the little store of money, and forces a sensitive 
man to helplessly watch the suffering that the skilled 
nursing he cannot afford might relieve, of the long and 
wasting sickness that slowly leads a promising career 
to a painful close, of the tragedies of physical or mental 


_collapse, or of sudden death which bring a family face * 


to face with actual destitution. The bitterness of these 
undeserved miseries is not lessened by the fact that the 
sufferers are usually people of refinement and well ac- 
quainted with the material comforts which are beyond 
their reach. Could I reveal all these things and make 
my friends hear the cry that comes sharp from the spirit, 
but which is so often silent on the lips, they would cease 
to wonder that, in spite of misunderstandings and dis- 
appointments, I have steadfastly insisted that this long- 


‘neglected duty stands first among the obligations resting 


on our churches. 

It is now more than five years since I first brought this 
matter to the attention of our ministers and people. 
I have patiently waited on the discussions and debates 
which followed the first report, in the hope that some co- 
operative plan might be evolved which would commend 
itself alike to givers and to possible beneficiaries, and 
relieve the administration of the Association of a new 
responsibility; but such unity of plan and action appears 
to be still impossible for a constituency as individualistic 
and various-minded as ours, and finally the generous 
initiative of an anonymous benefactor, supported by 
the confidence and good will of several of the most loyal 
friends of our cause, has opened a way of helpfulness 
which it is the plain duty of the Association to develop 
and improve. 

Let it not be supposed that this is a matter of denomi- 
national pride or institutional progress. The endow- 
ments I plead for provide for a very quiet and personal 
kind of helpfulness. The income will be administered 
by a very small committee, who will not solicit ‘‘applica- 
tions’’ or make formal investigations or deal with ‘‘cases”’ 
in any stereotyped way. The names of the recipients 
of aid are never to be published. Let it not be imagined 
that this is a local or sectional affair. It concerns all 
our churches and every State of our land where a Unita- 
rian church exists ora Unitarian minister works. Let it 
not be supposed either that this is primarily a ‘‘charity.”’ 
Though too many of our ministers are honorably poor, 
they are not beggars. My appeal is made not merely to 
the sense of compassion, but to the sense of justice. The 
ministers who receive the aid of these endowments will 
have earned it, and are not to be considered as depend- 
ents on public bounty. We want all our ministers, 
whether East or West, North or South, in city or country, 
in large and prosperous churches or in small and struggling 
missions, to feel that faithful work, however insufficiently 
remunerated, is not overlooked or forgotten by the 
churches at large. We want them to do their work 


mies. 
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without undue fret and anxiety and with undivided 
interest and undiminished courage. 

Now, therefore, I appeal to all the people of our free 
churches, whether they can give large sums or small, 
promptly and liberally to upbuild the principal of the 
Ministerial Aid Fund. Shall we not be able to say at 
our annual meeting that at least the modest sum of 
$100,000 that is immediately needed is given or pledged? 
I appeal to ministers to present the matter to their con- 
gregations and to individuals without allowing an un- 
necessary sensitiveness or an appearance of self-seeking 
to keep them dumb. I appeal to the children and grand- 
children of ministers—people who know something of 
the sacrifices of a minister’s household—to make their 
contributions. I appeal to all who have known what it 
is to experience the comfort and help a good minister 
can bring to those in trouble or distress to in turn bring 
relief to the comforters. I appeal to all who appreciate 
the need there is in American life to-day of the self- 
forgetting labors of men trained to serve the cause of 
pure religion and of public righteousness, to see to it 
that these men, when stricken by sickness or oppressed 
with financial cares, are not left friendless and helpless. 


‘Shall we not unitedly and generously, as members of 


one household of faith, follow the apostolic injunction 
and ‘‘find grace to help in time of need’’? 
SAMUEL A. ELIov. 


Current Topics, 


AN instructive situation has arisen in Chicago as the 
result of a general strike by the Teamsters’ Association 
in aid of an earlier strike which has been declared by the 
garment workers. It is charged by officials of the Em- 
ployers’ Teaming Association that Mayor Dunne, who 
was recently elected chief magistrate of the Western 
metropolis on a platform in which municipal ownership 
of traction facilities was the most salient feature, had re- 
fused proper protection to the thousands of men whom 
the employers had put in the places of the strikers, and 
vigorous demands have been forwarded to Gov. Denen 
to send State troops to restore tranquillity in the city. 
In the mean while the mayor continues to protest his 
ability to control the situation, and the wagons belonging 
to the Employers’ Teaming Association are driven by 
men armed with rifles, and ready to repel attacks with 
bullets. 

& 


AN earnest protest against the projected attempt to 
invest a federal commission with power to fix freight 
rates on the trunk lines was uttered before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce in Washington on 
Thursday and Friday of last week by Hugo R. Meyer, 
Assistant Professor of Economics in the University of 
Chicago. Effective effort by the government to regulate 
railway rates in general, argued Prof. Meyer, would arrest 
the decline of railroad rates by bringing about a dead- 
lock of conflicting sectional interests, would prevent rail- 
ways from developing a volume of traffic sufficiently iarge 
to justify the maintenance or building of railways of the 
highest attainable efficiency, would check the development 
of the resources of the country and demoralize the pol- 
itics of the republic. American railway rates, he added, 
are the result of arbitration and warfare, and are as 
nearly just as practical people can make them. 


a 


AN indication of the impending change in the relation 
of the yellow races to the white is conveyed by the ac- 
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tivities of the Chinese minister in Washington, who is re- 
ported by the Associated Press to have issued a confiden- 
tial circular to all Chinese in the United States requesting 
reports on all cases in which admission to this country 
has been denied to Chinese and of all deportations for 
non-registration since the expiration of the Exclusion 
Treaty of 1894. Sir Chentung Liang Cheng is also said, 
on the same authority, to have asked for an estimate of 
the amount of damages to the applicants as the result of 
such refusal or deportation on the part of the United 
States authorities, which acts, in view of the termination 
of the treaty and after the rejection of the proposed con- 
sent of the Chinese government to reasonable exclusion 
of its citizens, he construes to be hostile to a friendly na- 
tion. It is understood the desired information is to be 
employed in a suit to test the validity of the laws exclud- 
ing the Chinese. 
we 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT on last Sunday terminated the 
hunting trip which the entire country has been following 
with sympathetic interest, and on Monday morning he 
left Glenwood Springs, Col., on his way to Washington 
by way of Chicago. Although no official inforrnation con- 
cerning Mr. Roosevelt’s prowess as a hunter of bears and 
‘bobcats’? was given out by Mr. Loeb, his private sec- 
retary, enough is known of the incidents of the memo- 
rable trip to disclose the fact that the President pursued the 
wild animals with all the energy which he has displayed 
in his dealings with the great problems that have con- 
fronted him as chief magistrate of the nation. . Through- 
out his outing, it is understood, the President has relied 
for the conduct of the affairs of his office entirely upon 
William H. Taft, the Secretary of War, whom Mr. Roose- 
velt left ‘‘sitting on the lid,” to use the President’s own 
expression in an interview which he gave out at the be- 
ginning of his trip. 

8 


WHEREVER German speech is spoken, states, munici- 
palities, and civic or academic organizations on last Sat- 
urday observed the centenary of the death of Schiller. 
Germans in the German empire, Austria, and America 
combined to do honor to the author of ‘‘Wilhelm Tell,” 
whose name, with that of Goethe, is inseparably associ- 
ated with the development of Teutonic letters and German 
race sentiment. One of the features of the celebration 
was the opening of an exhibition of relics at Schiller’s 
birthplace, Marbach, at which the King and Queen of 
Wiirtemberg were present. The principal celebration 
on this continent was in New York, where the kaiscr was 
represented by a member of the German embassy, and 
which was attended by the minister of Switzerland as the 
representative of a branch of German-speaking peoples. 
The event was an impressive demonstration of ‘Teutonic 
culture in the New World. 


rd 


FRENCH public opinion is apparently beginning to real 
ize the intensity of Japanese resentment against the viola- 
tion of the laws of neutrality by France in favor of Russia. 
There is apparently authentic information to the effect 
that Admiral Rojestvensky was permitted to use Kam- 
ranh Bay on the French Indo-Chinese seaboard, as a 
Russian naval base from April 15 to April 25. In that 
time the main section of the Baltic squadron was coaled 
and provisioned, while the French censor at Saigon kept 
close watch upon despatches and did not permit any ink- 
ling of the activities of the Russian naval commander to 
reach Europe or America. The privileges allowed Ad- 
miral Rojestvensky have been made the basis of a vig- 
orous protest by Japan, public men and editors of which 
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country have called upon Great Britain to note the de- 
velopment of a situation which suggests the possibility 
of a formal demand for British aid by Japan. 


od 


In arguing for the bill for the restriction of immigra- 


tion into Great Britain, Premier Balfour pointed out in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday of last week that 
foreign legislation, and especially that of the United 
States, had reached upon Great Britain. Many aliens on 
their way to the United States who are not provided with 
through tickets had remained in England, and many of 
the unfit who had reached the United States had been re- 
turned to the former country. Great Britain, continued 
the premier, had become a sort of sieve which let through 
the fit to America, but retained the unfit. Unless some- 
thing were done, argued Mr. Balfour, Great Britain must 
remain a sieve in which only the useless dregs were left. 


ad 


As an echo of the meetings between King Edward and 
President Loubet on April 29 and 30 came an interview 
with Gerard Lowther, the British minister to Morocco, 
which the correspondent of the Paris Temps in Tangier 
forwarded to his paper on last Sunday. In discussing 
his hastened trip to the capital, Mr. Lowther is quoted as 
having said: ‘‘My mission will not be merely to draw up 
a protocol. It will embrace also the questions under the 
clause of the Franco-British accord, in which the two 
governments mutually engage to lend their diplomatic 
support to the execution of that convention. My gov- 
ernment is all the more desirous to fulfil this duty, since 
the French proposition submitted to the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco strictly conforms to the spirit of the accord, 
threatening the interests of no third power, guaranteeing 
the security of Morocco, and providing for the gradual 
development of the country without a sudden transi- 
tion.”’ 


Brevities, 


There are no mahatmas in Tibet; but, worse than that, 
the jugglers of the East cannot compete with those of 
Europe and America. 


If all the bankers of the world would agree that they 
would advance no money to pay the expenses of war, 
war would soon cease. 


It is easy to describe the fakirs of India as frauds and 
humbugs, and yet it is not easy to explain their accept- 
ance of lives of prolonged privation, self-torture, and 
hideous mutilation. 


Doubtless God might have governed the world in some 
other way; but, as he now works, it is impossible for him 
to give good government to any city in which men 
and women do not desire and are not prepared to work 
for it. 


A trustee of a Unitarian church once said: ‘‘This 
church has never been disgraced by a black sheep. Now 
and then a man of shady reputation has come among us, 
but he soon became uneasy and then quietly slipped 
away.” 


A sentiment is a permanent part of a character which 
on occasions manifests itself in its appropriate emotion. 
Emotion rightly excited and properly used makes a 
permanent deposit in sentiment, and so assists in charac- 
ter building. 
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If immortality consists in unconscious absorption 
into the Infinite Being, we see no reason to think of the 
future of the human soul as in any way more real than 
the past of that soul, in the eternity when it was part 
of the Divine Being, but had not yet come to birth and 
consciousness upon earth. 


In Ohio Christian Scientists are forbidden to take fees 
for the treatment of the sick. That is a small matter, 
and need not interfere with the income of the practi- 
tioners, as any professional revivalist could testify. Gifts 
in such cases are to be preferred to a regular fee when 
the giver is deeply grateful. 


With the American Board on one side of the question 
and Dr. Gladden, the moderator of the Congregational 
Council, on the other, there comes a decided check to 
the plan of consolidating all the interests of the Congre- 
gational body. One good result will be that we shall 
have no more nonsense about the need of clothing Con- 
gregational officials with Episcopal authority. 


The scandal created by the Free Church of Scotland is 
a belated example of the natural results of the doctrine 
of an exclusive salvation, dependent upon correctness 
of belief. The same spirit that once sent men to the 
Inquisition now punishes the great majority of Christians 
in the United Free Church, because they cannot accept 
the antiquated doctrines of the Wee Free Church. 


Most of us have thought that the new preamble to the 
National Conference was the product of the meeting which 
adopted it; but, looking back to Mr. Shippen’s introduc- 
tion to the Revised Hymn and Tune Book, published in 
1885, we find that he dedicated it thus: ‘“‘To all who 
desire, with Jesus of Nazareth, to worship one God as 
Father, believing that the substance of all true religion 
is love to God and man, this book is respectfully offered.”’ 


Anniversary Hospitality. 


The hospitality of the homes of Greater Boston has been 
extended to ministers and their wives coming from a 
distance to the Anniversary meetings. Luncheons will 
be served at Bulfinch Place to supplement the hospi- 
tality of the homes and to provide as far as possible for 
distant delegates. 

Reduced rates have been secured at the Commonwealth 
Hotel on Bowdoin Street, near the State House, where 
delegates and their friends may find ample accommoda- 
tions. Single rooms are $1, double rooms, $1.50. Re- 
ception rooms at this hotel will be reserved for the special 
use of the Anniversary delegates. Members of the Hos- 
pitality Committee will be in attendance each day. Ap- 
plication for rooms should be made to Mr. Storer F. 
Crafts, the manager of the Commonwealth. The recep- 
tion at the Hotel Somerset, to be held on Monday evening 
May 22 from eight to ten o’clock, is informal, the object 
being to bring our ministers and delegates together in 
large numbers early in the week, to promote acquaint- 
ance and deepen fellowship. All our churches within 
convenient reach of Boston are invited to send large del- 
egations to this meeting, that our visiting ministers and 
delegates may be warmly assured of our greeting. 

Room 3 at 25 Beacon Street will be open from 8 A.M. 
to 7 p.M., for the comfort and convenience of delegates. 
All are invited to register upon arrival, that telegrams 
and other communications may be promptly forwarded. 

For the Hospitality Committee. 

CLARA B. BEATLEY, Secretary. 
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Refuge. 


Twilight, a timid fawn, went glimmering by, 
ag And Night, the dark ‘blue hunter, followed fast; 
Ceaseless pursuit and flight were in the sky, 
But the long chase had ceased for us at last. 


We watched together while the driven fawn 
Hid in the goiden thicket of the day. 

We, from whose hearts pursuit and flight were gone, 
Knew on the hunter’s breast her refuge lay. fe es 


On Tyrrhenian Shores. 


Who that ever read Mrs. Stowe in the days of his 
youth does not remember ‘‘Agnes of Sorrento’? or, 
if Agnes has faded somewhat, does not still scent the 
orange blossoms, and look-out across the blue sea from 
the precipitous cliffs of Sorrento? A splendid drive of 
ten miles, commanding a succession of ever-changing, 
ever-glorious views, lies between our high-perched 
pension and the place Mrs. Stowe left in the glamor 
of her romance. The orange gardens still scent the 
air and hang out their. golden balls at Sorrento, but 
the place has its roads and lanes too much shut in with 
walls to be really enjoyable. From the hotels, perched 
on rocks directly over the sea one may have an unim- 
peded yiew,-but scarcely elsewhere. Sorrento, in the 
soft and hazy distance of one’s memory, clothed in the 
beauty of Mrs. Stowe’s imagination, is rather to be 


. chosen than this still thronged summer and winter re- 


sort of to-day, with its cheap silks and tasteful wood 
wares temptingly displayed from countless shop win- 
dows. So, at least, we felt as we drove back along the 
delightful road to our rest at Castellamare. 

Older than the ruins of Pompeii are the temples on 
the plains of Pestum. It would be a pity, being so near, 
not to visit these majestic survivals of Greek architect 
ure. Not in Sicily, nor yet in Athens, are there finer 
existing monuments of .the severe simplicity in which 
the Greeks built to the honor and glory of their gods. 
So, it being but a few hours to the desolate plain on which 
these temples stand, we set forth in brilliant sunlight 
to see them. But the rain descended and the floods 
came, with much lightning and thunder, and detained 
us five days at Cava. But the detention had its com- 
pensations. Bright intervals allowed us to see how 
attractive this Cava, entirely surrounded by green hills, 
must be in summer. Especially were we glad, even 
jubilant, when on the afternoon of our fourth day the 
sun burst forth in splendor, and allowed, even tempted 
us, to climb up to Corpo di Cava, on the top of which 
stands the famous Benedictine Abbey of La ‘Trinita 
della Cava. Here in a cavern once dwelt a saint. Over 
this cavern, more than a thousand years ago, was reared 
an abbey and its church, now the property of the state. 
Of the Benedictine brothers there are now fifty here, 
and under their tuition are three hundred youth from 
the wealthier houses of Italy. As we climbed up, we 
met several companies of these young men coming down 
in high health and spirits. Now and then, to use his 
English, one would say, ‘‘Good night,” ‘‘All right,” 
or ‘‘Fine view,” at which his companions seemed amused. 
The brother who showed us through the abbey spoke 
English perfectly, and was exceedingly courteous. 
Of things interesting there was no lack,—sarcophagi 
of Be abbots, tomb of a queen, the pectoral cross of 
a archives of priceless value, illuminated books, 
on ine last page of one of these the picture of the illumi- 
nator, who gp his whole life in doing it, showing 
the young man he was when he began it, and also the 
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old man he was now that he must soon depart in peace. 
Then, down in the cavern crypt, what numberless white 
bones and skulls of Lombard and Norman princes, 
honored after death by burial under this high hilltop 
abbey in the cave of Saint Alferius! 

Off early next morning to Pestum. But no train is 
on time, especially just now. The men are having 
a good-natured strike. They obstruct traffic on every 
possible plea, and every plea is a joke. ‘‘Had a later 
breakfast than usual,” ‘‘Not called in time this morning,”’ 
‘“‘Only taking greater care than usual,” etc. The strikers 
are not leaving their duties or losing their pay, only 
showing that they are masters of the situation. How- 
ever, we atrived. The vast plain on which the temples 
stand is marshy and: desolate. It is too malarious for 
villages. Here and there a herd of buffaloes with its 
ill-clad herdsman. Only one of the temples, that of 
Neptune, is particularly impressive; but this is so in 
the highest degree, lifting itself in simple majesty, 
no perfect outline lost, just where it was reared five 
centuries before Christ was born; and after, long after, 
the town that once was full of eager loves and hates 
and schemes and battle cries, around it succumbed to 
malaria and left it in this solemn stillness, it stands 
here in a kind of awful sublimity. One sees the ruins 
of two other great buildings. But this commands and 
holds him. He does not care to run to right hand or 
left for them. This is complete. How mellow the 
color of the travertine columns! how massive, how 
symmetrically they taper and the great number of 
them, and the ponderous entablature and cornice they 
still support! This Doric temple, so stern and simple, 
is truly sublime. While the rest of our little party seek 
further satisfaction in the shattered Basilica and the 
more shattered Temple of Ceres, I am abundantly 
content with the best Pestum gives, with this solemn 
survival on the desolate waste. It was late that night 
before we were back again at Cava, owing to the prac- 
tical jokes of the railway obstructionists: they were so 
concerned for our safety that they detained us full five 
hours en route. 

Next morning after our Pestum venture, behind two 
spirited horses, in an open carriage, we drove out of 
Cava. It was not yet nine o’clock. But just in front 
of us, in the narrow street, our way was blocked by a 
crimson funeral pomp,—twenty priests, perhaps, in 
crimson caps and robes, preceded by the glittering 
crucifix, followed by a high uplifted catafalque, borne 
on the shoulders of six men, whose boots alone were 
to be seen beneath the fall of crimson and gold thrown 
over coffin and bearers and all. It made one think of 
the boy who once, seeing a pompous funeral, said, ‘‘Oh 
that I were dead!’ When asked why? he replied, 
“That I might see myself in such splendid state.” One 
of the best roads in Southern Italy is that which runs 
along the Tyrrhenian shore from Salerno to Amalfi 
and thence to Sorrento. As Sorrento recalled Mrs. 
Stowe, Salerno recalled Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” 
It is delightfully situated on a bay of its own name, 
has cathedral and archbishop, and is a place of between 
forty and fifty thousand people, many of whom are 
numbered among the aristocracy. Perhaps their blood 
is no bluer or their hearts any kinder than those of the 
poor peasants in their rags, but with not unpleasant 
faces, whom we saw as we drove into the town on that 
brilliant morning. Some were leading their laden\ asses, 
some carrying their sacks of grain, baskets of golden 
oranges, or bundles of fagots. This road is quite twelve 
miles long, and hewn the whole way along the face of 
the rocky coast, stern.as any on the New England’s 
shore. We drive at brisk pace through galleries, across 
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viaducts, turn sharp corners, to face for five or ten 
minutes the bold and barren cliffs on our right hand, 
then turn as sharply to face the smooth and silent sea, 
so blue, so green, so purple in its varying lights quite 
five hundred feet below. Frequently we pass solid 
stone buildings, heavily bastioned, with only loopholes 
for windows, each looking like a little fortress. Such 
indeed it was. Built in the sixteenth century as a refuge 
and defence against the pirates then ravaging these 
shores, it now shelters a family of peasant people not 
poor in children; often, too, high overhead, a large 
monastery, or ruin of one, which not only adds pictur- 
esqueness to the drive, but makes one wonder why the 
old monks fixed upon the places the most difficult of 
access for their religious abodes. The steeper and 
stonier the way, the more surely it led to heaven. Then 
far below at the bottom of a very narrow ravine, amid 
orange and lemon trees, heavy with fruit in February, 
a hundred huts huddle into a fisherman’s wretched- 
looking hamlet,—wretched looking, yet most picturesque. 
Many of the huts are wrecks. None of them have glazed 
windows. ‘There are wooden shutters, but no glass. 
This, however, is common enough in the abodes of the 
poor in Italy. When the storm howls or the night 
descends, the shutters are closed; and, without candle 
or lamp, the inmates huddled to their sleep, often on 
straw or skin of sheep, until light once more is seen through 
some crack or chink. Often the hen, the dog, the goat, 
and even the family pig, enjoy the privilege of sleeping 
thus the sleep of the unventilated. Very likely we all 
lived this very communal and socialistic life centuries 
ago. Certainly these people do not look or act or sing 
like souls in purgatory. One sees more sad, despairing, 
discontented, weary-of-life looking people in the West 
End of London than here, though we are always so full 
of pity for these poor Italians, and so tempted to envy 
those wealthy people who roll round Hyde Park in their 
fine turn-outs day after day. The fact is that hope lives 
here. These have everything to look forward to. Those 
have largely realized the emptiness of all the pomps 
and vanities of their worldly estate, and have nothing 
to look forward to. These Italians are certainly taxed 
within an inch of the starvation point. Church and State 
alike demand heavily. Still they are light-hearted, 
irrepressibly so. To the Church they are cheerful givers. 
To the State they give because they must. But, giv- 
ing, they sing. So that huddle of fishermen’s huts is 
not the abode of the misery it seems. Certainly it is 
not the abode of an unreasonable and ignoble discontent. 

Not long after, we looked down upon the fishing vil- 
lage of Cetara (in a ravine linked in history with the 
first coming of the Saracens to this Coast) the clouds 
came hurrying in before a rising gale from the sea, and 
our views were no more. ‘The carriage was closed against 
the drenching rain. Only now and then, between the 
shricking gusts, could we get a peep at the grandeurs 
along our way. And, when we at length pulled up‘ at 
the door of La Syrene at Amalfi, all the windows of heaven 
seemed conspiring to wash horses, carriage, driver, and 
two rather moist occupants away. 

When the clouds swept off and the sun came forth, 
Amalfi was revealed in all its singular attractiveness,— 
imposing mountains, rocks crowned with villas or towers 
or streets climbing up over their shoulders; nothing 
on the level; everything playing fast and loose between 
the horizontal and the perpendicular. From La Syrene 
most of the busy town is hidden by the ravine in which 
most of its traffic is done. It is difficult to realize that 
this place, of scarcely more than seven thousand in- 
habitants, was once the powerful city that waged war 
with Pisa, and rivalled it asa seaport. But its cathedral 
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tells something of its former greatness. Its bronze doors, 
made at Constantinople in the eleventh century, would 
never have come into the possession of a town either 
small or weak. The whole edifice is imposing, built 
in alternating layers of white and black stone, and full 
of columns, sculpture, sarcophagi, and even the body 
of Saint Andrew the apostle. Andrew was allowed to 
remain in his final sleep at Constantinople until the 
thirteenth century; but he had then to voyage over here, 
to look after the bronze doors probably, and has been 
working miracles ever since. One cannot at all explain 
how it is that his body, down in the crypt, exudes 
annually an oily substance, known as the manna de 
Sant’ Andrio, which hundreds of the credulous come 
to marvel at every 30th of November,—this Saint 
Andrew’s oily manna and Saint Januarius’ ever lique- 
fying blood and ghostly mysteries! But the town of 
Amalfi is less, most interesting as it is, than the marvel 
of sea, sky, hill-slope, abrupt precipice, groves of trees 
that make beautiful, ravishingly beautiful, God’s world 
above, beneath, around it. The voyager will linger 
long at Amalfi, and leave it regretfully. Nor does it 
stand alone in his memory when he has left it. Atrani 
and Ravello, the latter especially famous for its thirty 
churches, princely palaces, and ornate cathedral, as well 
as for its commanding position, are linked with all that 
one has seen and enjoyed at Amalfi. Let none of your 
readers fail to drive, when they come this’ way, from 
Salerno to Sorrento along this magnificent coast road 
that passes through Amalfi. So 


A Word to the Wise Minister. 


BY RUSTICUS. 


About this time of year look out for disordered views of 
life. Itis.a good time for the minister to abandon all spec- 
ulations regarding the dishonesty of the world, and send 
for a few seed catalogues. 

There is something wrong with a man if the thought of 
a garden does not appeal to him,—not a flower garden 
(leave that to the women and children), but a vegetable 
garden full of the kindly fruits of the earth. 

Emerson said: ‘‘A man should have a farm or a me- 
chanical craft for his culture. Labor is God’s education.”’ 
After experience one knows why he gave the farm the 
first place, but for all practical purposes a good garden 
will do better than the farm. It is good for the hands 
and heart and head of any man, especially the minister. 
It’s a fine thing to inherit a bit of earth, and work with 
it to make green things grow. A man is only half a man 
till he can work with his hands; and it is a rewarding ex- 
perience for the minister to get down on his knees in the 
soft earth, and to get his hands grimy with the soil. 

‘Back to Nature’’ is not merely loafing under a tree 
with a book of poems, and smiling at the summer sky of 
a vacation. Nature works, and to know her one must 
work with her. It is not that the average minister does 
not work hard: it is that his work is so different from the 
average man’s that counts against him in forming his 
ideas. He will learn more by a summer in a garden 
about his profession and his people than many a theolog- 
ical seminary can teach. There will be change and rec- 
reation, too, never fear; and ‘‘the sleep of the laboring 
man is sweet.”’ 

It is simply impossible to put in one short page all the 
things he will learn. His mind and soul must gain perpet- 
ually. There is no oceupation that so depends upon 
faith and few that so develop spiritual insight as does 
tilling the soil. And for the minister, almost every 
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process in the season’s work before him has been chosen 
as a type of his work with the souls of men. 

If he thinks as he works, he may reform many of his 
methods of religious work afterward; for, if he is an hon- 
est man, truth willcome home tohim. ‘The parable of the 
sower may be trite, but the man himself planting a garden 
is a real experience. He has to prepare his ground before 
seed is sown, as well as to read theories regarding its 
sowing and cultivation. He may even have to analyze his 
soil to learn what kind of seed will grow to maturity. 
And what he sows, that shall he also reap as truly as any 
reprobate. 

Here comes one of the inscrutable mysteries of life. 
Squash seeds sometimes produce pumpkins, or your sweet 
corn may ripen as pop-corn! Some wandering blunder- 
buss of a bee has done this. Your plans and work were 
definite—behold the results! Still, this will only happen 
often enough to prove an alibi for the inflexible laws of 
Nature. 

There are other mysteries more serious. ‘The minister- 
gardener will come from his summer with a larger, finer 
humanity; but his views on demonology will have grown 
more orthodox. A long and mostly triumphant pro- 
cession of enemies follows him throughout the season. 
Who that has gone out ona radiant morn, all the world 
a breathing poem, to find lettuce, beans, cabbage, and 
what not laid low in their tender beauty,—who has not 
rebelled at the problem? You can get the loathly grub, 
plump with his orgy. You grind him madly under foot: 
he can do no more. But does that bring back your 
ruined—offspring almost slipped from my pen, so much 
a child of one’s care was it? And he has brothers, that 
grub, lurking everywhere. You wonder if Edwards and 
the earlier theologians were nearer right after all. This 
is not the man to be taken with any theory of non- 
resistance to evil. 

But life has many a pleasant, grubless hour. Much 
joy “omes in cultivating the growing plants. One grad- 
uates from the hand-to-hand method to work at arm’s 
length, giving the individual plant a chance for itself. 
You must work carefully; for a hoe is sharp, and a rake 
may uproot the wheat with the tares. Skill comes easily 
when one cares for the work, and there are many moments 
of honest pride when, leaning on the hoe handle, one sur- 
veys the scene. (A well-kept vegetable garden is as 
beautiful in its way as a flower garden.) One grows fan- 
ciful then about his green family, and sees resemblances 
between them and human beings. ‘There are the whole- 
some, sturdy beans, the plain people; the loftier, grace- 
ful corn, the garden’s aristocracy. There are the rotund 
jolly squashes of humble origin, but eminently cheerful, 
and filling a large place in the world; the potatoes, seem- 
ingly fruitless, but hiding a great store of good works. 
There are as many analogies as moods. 

Apropos of potatoes, Beecher thought his cost him 
about a dollar a piece; but every man is not a Beecher, 
and gardening need not be so expensive as farming. A 
little good seed does not cost much, and only a few dol- 
lars’ worth of fertilizer will be needed. It is the work 
and the weather that count. The wise man says, ‘‘He 
that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that re- 
gardeth the clouds shall not reap.’’ We have to take 
more than the weather on trust in this world. 

For a garden large enough to supply a family of mod- 
ern size an hour a day is time enough to allow for cul- 
tivation, on the average. With weeds, prohibition is 
better than high license; and it is easy to keep them out 
by a little constant care. So my final word to the min- 
ister is, Try it this summer, and see if you are not a wiser 
and saner man in the autumn. 

Your cellar should be richer, too, by a good many 
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dollars’ worth of vegetables. And, if Mrs. Minister ktiows 
how to be a helpmeet, you will find your effort bringing 
in dividends all winter, not only from the bean-pot, but 
in pumpkin pies, delicious cabbage salads, squash muffins, 
and a long train that would require a whole cook-book to 
number them. 

BosTon, Mass. 


About — Face! 


BY ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


When will men be legislated into the kingdom of 
Heaven? 

One can almost heat the shocked reply to the query 
put thus baldly, ‘‘Why, never!”’ 

Yet the popular thought, while admitting that the 
kingdom of Heaven is the only goal for man, wearies 
itself with petition, hearing, act, statute, all intended to 
perfect civilization and thereby to raise man to a higher 
level. 

It takes but a slight consideration of the subject to 
see that all this effort is on wholly negative lines; that 
all human legislation tends merely to restrain a man 
from committing a wrong act, but cannot, in the nature 
of things, change the man’s motive, thus leading him to 
acts of positive good. Modern thought asks for some- 
thing positive. ‘‘Don’t” has gone out of fashion: the 
watchword of to-day is ‘‘Do!” 

Suppose that one meets a man who is travelling from 
Boston toward Bangor, but who announces his immediate 
destination as New York. 

Shall one say to him, ‘‘My dear sir, you would better 
not travel quite so fast’’? or, ‘‘You would better stop 
where you are’’? or, ‘‘Don’t you think you’d better go 
to Buffalo?” 

Are any of these negative suggestions of any special 
avail? Surely, the best advice is the simple truth: 
‘‘Friend, you are on the wrong road for New York, and 
you're going in the wrong direction. Turn around and 
travel the other way as fast as you can!” 

Suppose that the man is contentious, however, and, 
after you have shown him the map and explained the 
routes, he still insists that he is headed for New York. 
What ought you to do in that case? 

It is clearly an invasion of the man’s personal rights to 
bear him off forcibly to New York. Moreover, even 
in New York it is certain that the man would decline to 
accept New York as New York until he came to a clear 
understanding of the true state of affairs. 

It is also as useless, as it is high-handed, to tie him to 
the first convenient tree or to chain a ball to his ankle. 
These expedients may prevent or hinder him from get- 
ting to Bangor, but they will not avail to get him to 
New York. 

The only thing that one can do in such a case is to 
part with the man ‘‘in peace and in patience,” knowing 
that he must some time learn of his mistake through 
the failure of his own plan of action. 

Our lives are made a burden to us to-day—if we will 
let them be—by the efforts of well-intentioned persons 
to save people from the salutary consequences of their 
own follies. 

We have waked. up, to some extent, to the fact that 
“‘relief”’ is largely responsible for the perpetuation of 
poverty; that special rates of board and lodging with 
doles of clothing and free amusement are lowering the 
market rate of wages, taking money from the pocket of 
the employee (a part of his justly earned wages), and 
putting it wrongfully into the pockets of the employer 
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and consumer, thus virtually forcing the wage-earner 
either to accept as alms what is his by right of honest 
industry, or to forego many of those things which are 
commonly considered to be the comforts or even the 
necessities of life. 

If character is the high prize for man’s attainment, we 
should wake up as to the effect upon character of what 
one may venture to call life-preserver legislation,—all 
attempts to save a drowning man that fall short of plac- 
ing him where he belongs, on the rock and not in the 
sea. 

While the most ardent reformer would scarcely ask 
for the withdrawal of all safeguards at twenty-four 
hours’ notice, it is time that we recognized that all re- 
strictions are makeshifts; that they do not in them- 
selves tend toward the upbuilding of individual charac- 
ter; that they evince not the strength of society, but its 
weakness. 

Are these makeshifts the best line of effort that man 
may dare to hope for? Some theorists have held that 
this is the case; that we are all ‘‘at sea,” drifting, at the 
mercy of every wind that blows, not only rudderless, 
chartless, compassless, but with no certainty of any port 
awaiting us, even though we could direct our voyage. 
‘‘What has religion to offer us?” they ask sceptically. 

Those who account themselves followers of Jesus Christ 
ought to be able to answer that challenge. Absolute 
religion does not deal with makeshifts. It must contain 
a satisfactory solution for all the problems of humanity, 
must meet all the needs of humanity, or forego its claim 
to be held of vital importance in the thoughts of men. 
It must prove its worth by its fruits, not merely by re- 
straining men from wickedness, but by producing that 
reformation whereby men become emulous of good. We 
have tried to raise society en masse, we must learn that 
the work of reformation is individual. It must be alto- 
gether and wholly practical as well: it must come home 
to every man as the sufficient supply of his individual 
need. No man is cured of any disease by long treatises 
on the desirability of health: he is cured when he is made 
““every whit whole.’’ 

Men cannot be legislated into the kingdom of Heaven; 
but it is the province of Christianity to bring the king- 
dom of Heaven into each man’s consciousness, until he 
realizes that he lives and moves and has his being in 
God. 

SALEM, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


There is no creature on earth that might not look noble 
to us, had we love’s insight.—Charles Carroll Everett. 
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We shall one day forget all about duty, and do every- 
thing from the love of the loveliness of it, the satisfaction 
of the rightness of it.—George MacDonald. 
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It is when we feel all broken up and wasted, and that 
we can only bring the bits to God, that he says, ‘‘Come,”’ 
and he will take us and mend us and make us whole 
again.— Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 
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What we want is the clear eye to see the goodness there 
is among men, and the wise, skilled hand to draw it 
forth; for deep down in the recesses of the spirit is the 
angel of the Lord, cramped and chained indeed, but only 
needing the charmed word to invest it with authority 
and power.— John Page Hopps. 
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Revivals. | 


BY REV. W. D. SIMONDS. 


Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men, to be 
seen by them —Marr, vi. I. 


I have no disposition, friends, to make any unfair use 
of these words, or to draw any unwarranted inference from 
them. Without discussion this saying—and many like 
unto it—of the greatest Master of religion of all ages may 
stand as proof of his distrust of crowds and clamor, of 
his deep faith in the quiet culture of the soul by secret 
prayer and unheralded service of God and man. The 
Gospels afford striking confirmation of Jesus, sanity in 
this regard; for, of all the multitude which upon occasion 
listened to his preaching, not one, so far as the record 
shows, remained faithful to the end, while of the twelve 
taught of Jesus in the still hour of friendship eleven be- 
came founders of his church, and most of them martyrs 
to his cause. 

Beyond question, the true liberal looks for the good in 
all men and movements. ‘To call aman ‘‘liberal” because 
he holds certain opinions in religion may be a misnomer, 
for among the most despicable of mental states is an 
illiberal liberalism, in which the soul sees good only in its 
own little cult. Striving to avoid all this, it has been one 
of my pleasures in this pulpit to call attention to the good 
of all churches, to praise the grand democracy of the 
Catholic Church which refuses to recognize distinctions 
of wealth, race, or color, the love of letters, art, music, 
and. the graces of culture which so often characterizes 
Episcopalian churches. We have paid homage to Pres- 
byterian loyalty, Baptist sturdiness, and Methodist en- 
thusiasm. All of these, in their own way, are good, and 
it is illiberal to fail in appreciation of them. 

So far as possible, we should look upon the present re- 
vival in the same spirit. Our first question should be, 
What good is there here? How much that is sane and 
helpful? So, looking, we are impressed by the fact that 
for a few days men will approach one another in Seattle 
upon other than a business basis. People reached by 
this revival will forget in a measure the incessant pur- 
suit of the dollar, and remember that they stand in some 
sort of relation to a higher power and a higher life. And 
this is excellent. 

Without doubt, too, many will touch in these meetings 
the more serious side of existence. They will discover 
certain spiritual demands, certain spiritual possibilities, 
which make the dance and the show, the tiresome round 
of nightly revel, tame and cheap. It is to be hoped, also, 
that some men and women of unclean lives will be res- 
cued to decent citizenship, and all this is good, very 
good. Revivals are a source of much happiness, just 
as funerals are, to many people. They love a round of 
meetings. The prayers and songs are meat and drink 
to them, and they are never so happy as when weeping 
copiously under the preacher’s stirring appeals. If people 
desire to take their pleasures thus sadly, it seems captious 
to object. 

Now if these were the chief characteristics of the re- 
vival, we could all say God speed without reservation. 
Unhappily they are not. In one of his great essays, 
weighty with thought, Herbert Spencer observes that 
every movement is followed by a double set of conse- 
quences, one transient, the other permanent. The tran- 
sient results may be good, while the permanent results 
are bad. Now it is not illiberal, it is only sober fact, 
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when I say that many of the most eminent teachers of 
religion of many denominations honestly believe that the 
modern sensational revival,—in other words the propaga- 
tion of religion by noise and numbers—is a method whose 
permanent results are not good, but evil, both to society 
and the Church. 

Perhaps the thing most to be regretted is the immense 
delusion——to use no severer term—-that there is something 
mysterious or miraculous about revivals of religion; that 
xod, unable to employ the regular agencies of the Church, 
comes to town with the evangelist and begins a ‘‘won- 
derful work of grace,’’ altogether mysterious and super- 
natural. The truth is that there is nothing in the world 
more entirely natural.. Even spontaneous revivals obey 
the law of periodicity, and are no more wonderful than 
similar movements in literature and politics. But the 
made-to-order revival, thoroughly advertised and planned 
for, is no more mysterious than any interesting Presi- 
dential campaign. It is begun and continued according 
to well-known laws, as simple to the initiated as the mul- 
tiplication table. Note the steps :— 

1. Awakened interest. Weeks before the mighty men 
arrive their coming is widely heralded by press and pulpit. 
Portraits are displayed, with modest and strictly reliable 
narratives of their work in other cities. This results in a 
community interest highly favorable to the success of the 
meetings. 

2 Once upon the ground, the revivalists depend upon 
the law of repeated impression. Meetings must be held 
every night, and often as possible each day. ‘The mind 
must be given no rest. Time to think it all over carefully 
might be fatal. Blow on blow, in quick succession, until 
the thought moves in desired’ channels. 

3. The law of mental concentration and co-operation 
is a mighty factor in revivals. One is compelled often 
to admire the skill developed by the evangelist in dealing 
with men en masse. All sing the same song. All pray 
at the same moment. All believers think one thought, 
the desired conversion of sinners. Thus a genuine 
thought force is generated to many people practically 
irresistible. 

4. As the fruit of all, the revivalist depends upon the 
law of emotional contagion. A community of feeling 
sweeps over the town, sure to embrace all emotional sen- 
sitives and bring them to the altar as converts. It is 
useless for any revivalist to decry emotion: his very suc- 
cess depends upon exaggerated emotionalism. Without 
this the movement fails. And so well understood are 
these laws that any good psychologist could examine a 
hundred persons as to their mental peculiarities, and then 
foretell with fair accuracy just how these persons would 
behave if subjected to revival excitement,—how many, 
for instance, would experience ‘‘striking conversions,”’ 
and how many would undergo only an ordinary ‘‘change 
of heart.”” He could select those who would be wholly or 
partly “immune” in the midst of the wildest excite- 
ment. 

This being true, it is evident that the revival is not a 
special and mysterious work of God, before which we 
must all stand in awe. It is simply a method adopted 
by earnest and sincere men in order to do good and make 
converts. Is this particular method—never yet adopted 
by a majority of Christians in any age—wise and good? 
Concerning this there is honest difference of opinion, but 
for any man to condemn churches and ministers who can- 
not conscientiously engage in this kind of work as ‘‘lack- 
ing backbone” is a silly impertinence. When was an 
excessive development of ‘‘backbone”’ required to enable 
a man to shout with the crowd or parade wth the multi- 
tude? 

Another objection—which ought to be fatal to the re- 
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vivalistic method—is that it is impossible to-day to con- 
duct a sensational revival upon a basis of truth. I do not 
impugn any maii’s sincerity. Iamnoman’s judge. But, 
calmly, I repeat, it is impossible to conduct an ordinary 
revival of religion upon a basis of truth. I do not now 
allude to the radical speculations of radical men, but to 
plain facts familiar to every competent scholar. Suppose 
the evangelists now in Seattle should spend just one even- 
ing in telling the people the truth about the Bible,—its 
origin and history, the story of the manuscripts, of the 
many copyings, translations, revisions, and interpolations, 
the story of the formation of the canon,—with an honest 
exposition of the character and contents of this ancient 
literature. Suppose another evening was devoted to ex- 
plaining the development of doctrines, including the cen- 
tral doctrine of atonement, the evolution of creeds and 
ceremonies, with at least a glimpse of the relation of the 
Christian religion to other great religions. Suppose 
another evening was given to a fair explanation of this 
supposed mystery of conversion, and some bounds set to 
the legitimate influence one soul may exert upon another 
in a matter so sacred. If all this was done or any good 
part of it, these men would lay us all under lifelong ob- 
ligation, and would do our city an untold amount of good; 
for religion in Seattle would gain immensely in added in- 
telligence and sincerity. But the chief results of such a 
revival would not be seen in immediate accessions to 
churches. Yet how the times demand just this fair 
square dealing in the pulpit with the fundamentals of 
faith! Of all true things religion should be truest. It 
was not a liberal, but an orthodox, divine who said, 
“The churches are dying of the dry rot of insincerity.” 
The only permanent saviour of the world is truth,—truth 
in thought, speech, conduct, first, last, and always. 

A third objection to sensational revivals is the ten- 
dency to hark back to doctrines now discredited by in- 
telligent people in all churches. Last Friday evening I 
attended one of these meetings, honestly hoping to be 
able to note signs of progress. The world has moved rap- 
idly forward in twenty-five years. I trusted that the re- 
vival had. undergone a marked change for the better. 
But this meeting was an exact reproduction of many I 
was forced to attend in boyhood. ‘The same effort to 
generate an emotional atmosphere in song and prayer, 
the same exhortation, keyed to the same errors. Said 
the preacher,—I quote his exact words,—‘‘ You will not 
go to hell because you are morally bad, or to heaven be- 
cause you are morally good, but on the proposition of 
your relation to Jesus Christ. In the judgment God will 
not ask you if you were profane or a thief. He will not 
ask you if in the world below you had filched from a pure 
and innocent girl her virtue. But he will ask you, 
‘What did you do with my Son, Jesus Christ?’”’ It is not 
enough to say that such teaching is non-moral: it is actu- 
ally immoral and unchristian. If the writers of the Gos- 
pels had intended to teach any such doctrine, they should 
have left out of the Gospels the Lord's Prayer, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and even that twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew, so often quoted by evangelists; for the judg- 
ment therein pronounced is on the basis of conduct and 
character, not of belief. If Jesus ever gave utterance to 
any sentiment even remotely resembling this, Matthew 
forgot it, Mark overlooked it, Luke and John did not 
record it. Such teaching belongs to the Dark Ages which 
produced it, not to ours. 

One other objection to sensational revivalism I cannot 
pass in silence. By my love of children, by virtue of pain- 
ful memories of keen suffering in boyhood, I regret that 
children are plunged into this sea of religious emotion- 
alism. The permanent results are nearly always evil. 
At the first convention of the Religious Education Associa- 
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tion, an assembly composed of eminent orthodox teachers 
and ministers, Prof. John Dewey, Ph.D., of the University 
of Chicago, gave this timely warning: ‘‘To attempt to 
force prematurely upon the child either the mature ideas 
or the spiritual emotions of the adult is to run the risk 
of a fundamental danger, that of forestalling future 
deeper experiences which might otherwise in their season 
become personal realities to him. So far as this happens, 
certain further defects or perversions are sure to fol- 
low. First, the child may become, as it were, vulgarly 
blasé. The very familiarity with the outward form of 
these things may induce a certain distaste for further con- 
tact with them. Second, this excessive familiarity may 
breed, if not contempt, at least flippancy and irreverance. 
Third, this premature acquaintance with matters which 
are not really understood or vitally experienced is not 
without effect in promoting scepticism and crises of fright- 
ful doubt.” 

The sad truth of these words every liberal minister well 
understands. Often his greatest trial is unavailing effort 
to kindle some little fire of faith and hope in the comfort- 
less souls of men and women who have undergone in 
youth the shock and upheaval of revivalistic excitement, 
and who were left by the receding waves of emotionalism 
on the sterile shores of doubt. 

And now, friends, in conclusion, remember that I have 
passed judgment upon no man or set of men. I have 
called no one’s sincerity in question. I have examined 
a method of propagating religion which I believe in the 
main evil,—a method, by the way, comparatively new, 
and one which has never received the approval of a ma- 
jority of Christian believers. Coming into the life of cer- 
tain sects about one hundred and fifty years ago, it reached 
its climax about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
since which time it has steadily declined. We may con- 
fidently affirm that with another half century of the com 
mon school, the academy, and the college, the sensa- 
tional revival will have passed away forever. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 


Good News, 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


James Martineau. 


The recurrence of Dr. Martineau’s birthday recalls 
vividly many of the circumstances of my personal rela- 
tions with him. As these Register articles of mine are 
so many letters to old friends, I am glad to put in print 
“some of these memories. 

I first saw Dr. Martineau in his old church, what used 
to be called Little Portland Street Chapel, and I think is 
called so still. It was in the year 1859. At this moment 
I recollect that I had a certain difficulty in finding the 
place, so modestly was it tucked away. At that time 
Dr. Taylor and Dr, Martineau were colleague ministers 
of this chapel, which with such ministrations was of 
course the most distinguished Unitarian Church in Eng- 
land. I wish Dr Taylor's sermons were better known 
among our people here than they are. 

Fortified with a letter of introduction to Dr. Martineau 
given me by our friend Dr. Bartol, I started early for 
the church, and, as I say, with some little difficulty found 
it and was immediately placed in the chapel, a little 
early as I came in. I did not deliver my letter to Dr. 
Martineau, meaning to take an opportunity to do so 
after the service. 

What interests me now is the recollection of my own 
disappointment at the beginning of the service. ‘The 
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preacher entered what we should call the chancel, at the 
side door, moved with an alert, quick step to the reading- 
desk, and I felt at once that this was a much younger 
man than I had hoped to see. He was elegant in ap- 
pearance, easy in movement, and conducted the whole 
opening service before we came to ‘‘the sermon,’’ with 
sympathy, interested in it himself,—indeed, an unkind 
critic would say almost too well. The emphasis seemed 
to me almost too exact and the enunciation almost too 
precise. I had the feeling that I had come three thou- 
sand miles to hear Martineau, and that in his place I 
had some favorite student of his, who rather later than 
most men had entered the Manchester College, and had 
been detailed for duty on this occasion because he met 
so completely every requisition of the divinity school. 
Rather to my disappointment, therefore, the gentleman 
who had conducted this service of devotion and the other 
opening services took his place in the pulpit for the ‘‘ser- 
mon,” 

I speak of ‘‘the sermon,’ because I am afraid that in 
going to Martineau’s church I was perpetuating that 
idolatry with which American Protestants generally 
speak of ‘‘the sermon’? as if it were a sort of idol which 
is to be worshipped in itself without consideration of 
what real worship is. 

However, in this case my elegant young preacher had 
not spoken twenty words before I saw that he was none 
other than the first preacher in the world, and that I 
was listening to James Martineau. The sermon is in 
print, and, like other sermons of his which I have ever 
seen, meets every requisition which the most careful 
critic dares lay down for a public speaker; and, however 
Martineau excelled in the other work of his life, I believe 
that it will be agreed by all of those who knew him and 
loved him that his work week by week as a preacher 
made such an impression on the English life of his day 
as places him at the very front of the great preachers 
who have made the English pulpit illustrious. 

Immediately after the service I waited at the door of 
his own room till he was able to receive his friends, and 
presented my letter from Dr. Bartol. The two men were 
in absolute accord. Dr. Martineau was always very fond 
of dear Dr. Bartol. From that time, I may say, till Dr. 
Martineau died, I had the honor and pleasure of regarding 
him as a near friend. 

I do not mean at this moment to say a word in addi- 
tion to the tributes of admiration which have been show- 
ered upon him while he was alive, on the occasion of his 
ninetieth birthday, or now that a century has passed 
since he was born. I placed his letters to me in the hands 
of Dr. Jackson, and I believe some parts of them were 
copied there. I like to say, however, that, looking back 
upon his life, I am always impressed with the untiring 
diligence of the man. Student of everything and in- 
terested in every vital subject, it seemed as if he never 
gave superficial attention to anything. Every one of 
his letters seems like a careful study of the subject in- 
volved. But I ought to say that in conversation with 
him I found none of the bullying thunder of Dr. Johnson: 
you found nothing more than the rightful self-respect of 
the man who is the master of the subject on which he 
speaks. I recollect no man in sixty years of life with 
whom intercourse at his own table or anywhere was 
more completely simple, like the intercourse of equal 
with equal: it was absolutely free from the assumption 
which would have been perfectly justified when a man 
of his resources spoke with another. 

It was my duty to invite him to preach at the Unitarian 
Convention of 1860, and he accepted the invitation; but he 
afterward withdrew his acceptance, to our great regret. 
People said at the time that the feeling in England 
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against the Northern States was very strong, and that 
this feeling, or some other intricacy connected with the 
war which was gathering, deterred him at the last mo- 
ment from making the passage. I never really believed 
this myself. I do think that, when the time came for 
the proposed voyage, the dread of it grew upon him, and 
that those who surrounded him, his medical advisers 
among the rest, perhaps, threw their weight against the 
expedition. At this moment there can be no harm in 
printing the letter in which he accepted the invitation 
to this service. It will be observed that his letter is 
aries in the June preceding the outbreak of the Civil 
ar. 

“TI have received with great surprise and gratification 
your committee’s invitation to preach before the autumn 
convention of Unitarians in the United States seconded 
by so many cordial words from yourself and other hon- 
ored correspondents, and enforced by a provision so 
prompt and generous for the expenses of the proposed 
visit. 

“It almost overpowers me to think of so large a prepa- 
ration on your parts for so poor a result as any presence 
or word of mine. But I am too deeply moved by this 
expression of sympathy and confidence to feel myself 
at liberty to decline, if I can possibly accept your invi- 
tation. I have accordingly applied at once to our col- 
lege authorities for a slight extension of my vacation, 
with a view to comply with your request. Our Aca- 
demic session opens on the first Friday in October, and 
it properly devolves on me this year to deliver the In- 
augural Address on Monday, October 8th. As my friend 
and colleague is suffering from a disabling complaint of 
doubtful continuance, I cannot at present feel any assur- 
ance that the required liberty will be granted to me, 
or ought to be accepted by me. I write, therefore, in 
the first instance merely to acknowledge your splendid 
invitation, and your 1st and 2d of Exchange for £100; 
to say how anxious I am to avail myself of the entrée 
to your Convention, and to explain that my greatest 
difficulty arises from the late date which you name for 
the gathering. Mr. Alger, in a letter by the last mail, 
speaks of ‘our Unitarian Convention next September.’ 
Had it been so, or thereabouts, my problem would have 
been much simpler. Next week I hope to be able to 
write definitely, for I have urged on our College adminis- 
tration the importance of immediate action on the mat- 
ter.” 

This was in 1860. In 1872 I was the editor of Old 
and New, and I proposed to him the preparation for us 
of a series of papers which he contributed to that journal. 
They are the papers on ‘‘The Permanent and Transient 
in Religion.’’ With each of these papers there came a 
careful note, perhaps discussing the subject of it, and 
giving some view of his purpose and continued thought. 

In 1868 the National Conference had been organized, 
and the council invited him to preach the sermon of 
1869. That invitation he declined in the following note. 
It is worth printing as showing his cordial attitude toward 
this country. 

“The roving habits of our time seem to baffle the 
directness and assiduity of your correspondence. Only 
‘on my return from Scotland for the opening of our col- 
lege session last Monday did your second letter (of Sep- 
tember 9th) reach me. I am deeply gratified by the 
trust which the Council of your National Conference are 
willing to repose in me; and, if Time and Space had 
nothing to say in the arrangements of life and no leave 
had to be asked except of the innocence and earnestness 
of one’s desires, I should accept, with delight and grati- 
tude, the invitation so warmly renewed. But my annual 
yacation is too short and the Atlantic too wide for them 
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to come to terms on my behalf and grant me the needful 
leave of absence. The Manchester New College, which 
is under the charge of only three professors, absolutely 
requires the presence of them all during Terms, and es- 
pecially at the close and opening of the Session, so that 
neither in June nor in October, nor indeed in any weeks 
practicable for public engagements, am I at my own dis- 
posal for duties assigned to me at a distance. As years 
advance upon Mr. Taylor and myself, we can the less 
take liberties with one another’s energies, and our own 
partnership must be more and more unbroken. I can 
only pray you, therefore, to express my warm and grate- 
ful acknowledgment of the friendly honor designed for 
me, and acquiesce, as I best can, in my inability to avail 
myself of it. For the clearness and steadiness of my 
decision it is perhaps a happy, though a mortifying, 
accident that it had not to be formed in presence of the 
persuasive fascinations of our accomplished friend Dr. 
Bellows.” 

I am not sure but that I ought at some time to arrange 
in one volume his suggestions in the course of the corre- 
spondence of forty years on the various topics which forty 
years bring into sight. But now I will only reprint a 
letter which he sent me after the great celebration of 
his birthday. He said nothing there which he would 
not have said from the pulpit, so that I feel that he 
would make no objection to my printing the letter, 
although it was intended. for my eye alone. It was 
written after he had received the cordial tribute of all 
the world on his ninetieth birthday. 

‘Could I have followed the order of choice instead of 
being driven into that of necessity, you would have been 
among the first rather than among the last to receive 
my heartfelt thanks for the birthday congratulations 
and good wishes which greeted me a month ago. But 
the copies of the Christian Register which you kindly for- 
warded to me will explain how prolonged a task has been 


presented to my pen by the profuse and generous affec- 


tion of my friends. The multitude of benedictions, how- 
ever, does not cheapen the value of any one, and most 
assuredly. not that of yours and your good sister’s, both 
of which I prize and gratefully lay by among my stores 
for my children’s sake. Your sister’s letter to me touches 
me very deeply, too deeply indeed for any answering 
words,—which always seem to wrong the inner life and 
becloud its sacredness. I am truly grateful if, in speak- 
ing out of my own heart in a ‘Home Prayer,’ I have 
uttered here and there what is true also to an experience 
like hers. Only, I believe, by such simple self-confession 
do we reach the ultimate ground of union between the 
human soul and the Father of spirits. 

‘‘Not, however, that we can afford to part with the 
objective help of historical religion, embodied in a su- 
preme personality, realizing the ideal relation between 
man and God, for reverence and veneration needing a 
definite outward direction for sustained and growing life. 
Hence, I cannot but cling to the Christian type of Theism 
and distrust the relapse, now exemplified both here and 
with you, into the old ‘Natural Religion’ and the sup- 
posed ‘advance,’ but real retrogradation into ‘Ethical 
Societies.’ These may doubtless furnish edifying com- 
binations and discussion clubs, helpful to individuals; but 
they have not the conditions of permanent union, ex- 
pressing as they do transitional states of mind, either 
abstract, unsecured, upon the concrete, or rudimentary, 
stopping short of its crown, like a staircase leading no- 
whither. Meanwhile they may help to dispense with 
ecclesiastical superfluities.”’ 

All this is written in his own beautiful handwriting, 
more legible than almost any writing I receive to-day. 

Epwarp E HALg. 
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THE GospeL oF Human Lire. Sermons 
by Alfred Ainger. London: Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.—We have been listening to the 
glowing report of a friend of the preaching of 
Canon Ainger in the Temple Church. He was 
one of the most interesting of men, his sermons 
the best she had heard in London. As he 
stood, during some of the church music, in 


which he was apparently deeply interested, | 


his body was almost draped over the pulpit, 
his hands quivered with excitement,—a vital 
man, a most striking personality. Ever since 
reading a pleasant article about him and his 
indefatigable rummagings of the country of 
Charles Lamb, we have wanted to read his 
sermons. And here they are; and, moreover, 
we are told in the preface that Canon Ainger 
regarded not his literary studies of his edit- 
ing of Lamb, and the rest of the work the 
world knew so well, but ‘‘his sermons as his 
chief work in life.’ And, surely, after read- 
ing them, we can well understand how they 
may have been. ‘They are full of light, as 
luminous as many of the sermons of Dean 
Stanley or Robertson of Brighton. Some- 
how one feels that they have just the touch, 
the fine glow that would come from a man 
who had spent so much of his life in the 
companionship of ‘Elia,’ who was not only 
the “gentle-hearted Charles,’ but surely one 
of the most acute critics of literature and 
one of the keenest observers of men. We 
would gladly quote many passages of insight 
and discrimination. ‘‘Love is the only liberal 
education, the love of the highest when we 
have discerned it.” (One recalls Guin- 
evere’s passionate cry, ““‘We needs must love 
the highest when we see it.’”’) There is no 
sort of mental flabbiness in Canon Ainger’s 
theory of life. He “takes no stock” in the 
too popular teaching which divorces belief 
and practice, or which values cleverness 
without goodness. He even defends the 
Philistine, ‘a phrase which means apparently 
any one witha sense of decency surviving,” 
if that mtch-scorned person is aiming at 
the old verities of character, though want- 
ing some of the finer graces of culture. So 
many, as one has finely said, are allowing 
their “insight to run ahead of their character.”’ 
Now the end of all religion “is not to admire 
what is highest, but to love what is highest; 
and these are very different things.” There 
are two remarkable studies of the characters 
of Judas and Gallio. Of the former we are 
asked to note not merely his greed, but his 
utter lack of a social or sympathetic nature. 
He was ‘fa man brooding upon himself, at 
war with himself.’’ Companionship with the 
good is no sure salvation for such ‘a man. 
‘To be in contact with the true and good, 
and yet to remain unpurified by it, may con- 
stitute the actual hardening process which 
kills a soul, and turns even the natural at- 
traction toward the light into a hatred of it.” 
The few words we have about Gallio teach 
us that it is always ‘‘woe to that man whose 
single religious virtue is universal tolerance.” 
Whether poor Gallio deserves such a fate or not, 
he must stand as an eternal warning against 
half-heartedness. From these bits of quota- 
tion it may be seen how really illuminative 
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and suggestive a preacher was the late master 
of the Temple. A crowning grace is given 
to this volume by the preface of Mr. N. C. 
Beeching, the author of the delicious Leaves 
from a Private Diary, whose few wise words 
of appreciation make us the more love this 
man who sought to apply the gospel to life, 
and through his own clear insight helps us 
to understand its wonderful revelations. 


‘THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA SUE. By 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. W[lustrations by 
Kemble & Frost. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—The comedy of 
the story which gives the title to this collec- 
tion of sketches takes its characteristics 
from a humorous disregard of the moral law, 
both on the part of the author and the un- 
married colored woman with many children, 
whose father has been for many years faith- 
ful to all his duties excepting that of formal 
matrimony. He and Salina were married 
by what they called ‘“‘private judgment’’; 
but after many years a revivalist comes, who 
insists that all irregular family relations shall 
be legalized, principally because in each case 
he collected a wedding fee of two dollars. 
When Salina realizes that she must be mar- 
ried, she begins to show a contempt for 
“this no ’count nigger’? who is the father 
and playmate of her children, and insists 
that, if she must walk up the aisle before the 
congregation, she wishes to marry ‘‘some- 
body,” and not this “‘cross-eyed, bow-legged, 
scrooched-up”’ man who has for many years 
shared her fortunes. Finally, however, after 
many misgivings, Salina comes to her senses, 
and walks up the aisle with her oldest daugh- 
ter for bridesmaid. The comedy of this first 
sketch is fairly typical in all these stories 
of the irresponsible, crotchety, and imagi- 
native colored people, who were the victims 
of slavery and the tyrants of those who owned 
them. No one excels Mrs. Stuart in the 
ability to take off the peculiarities of these 
people. Their vices are palliated without 
condoning their sins; and, after spending a 
pleasant hour with one of her books, the 
reader arises with a little more confidence 
in human nature, black and white, which 
remains after the sparkling fun has evapo- 
rated. 


THE Farr Lanp Tyrot,. By W. D. 
McCracken. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.60 net.—The fascination of the Tyrolean 
country remains an abiding possession of 
him who has once wandered through its 
forests, received the hearty welcome of its 
people, and enjoyed the sense of discovery 
that often comes in a land not yet over- 
described by tourists or writers of books. 
Mr. McCracken confessedly writes to praise, 
and for this the reader may be grateful, 


wise, and certainly in no other way could 
he meet the hopes of his fellow-visitors there. 
Some of these chapters have already ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine and other pub- 
lications. They discuss the country, the 
people, the art, the national heroes, and the 
subtle differences that separate the daily 
impressions from those received in Austria, 
Germany, Switzerland, or Italy. The book 
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is furnished with illustrations and a complete 
and useful index. 


SLAVES OF Success. By Elliott Flower. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50.—These 
eight stories are all concerned with State 
politics, and together make a connected rec- 
ord of two or three political careers. Each 
chapter takes its places in the final weaving 
that led to the downfall of Wade and Car- 
roll, and the successive steps are exciting 
reading, proving again that business and 
politics are anything but dry material for 
the novel writer. Such stories have been 
already proved to help forward the reform 
movements and the growing sense of moral 
responsibility in voters. Several of these 
chapters were published originally in Col- 
lier’s or the Saturday Evening Post, but to- 
gether they are even more effective. 


THE HovusE OF THE BLACK RING. By 
Fred Lewis Pattee. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—The Pennsylvania Dutch 
make a welcome contrast to the New Eng- 
landers and New Yorkers, the Westerners 
and the Southerners, that have dominated 
American fiction, and this story has thus 
the advantage of a novel and interesting 
setting. Rose Hartswick is a _ splendidly 
natural and spirited heroine, and the touch 
of mystery in the book, the vivid portrait- 
ure of unusual types, the exciting incidents, 
and the carefully worked out solution of the 
various problems make up a story well 
worth reading. 


PHYLLIS’s FIELD FRIENDS. Stories of 
Little Fishes. By Lenore E. Mulets. Bos- 
ton: L.C. Page& Co. $1.—This is the sixth 
volume. of nature stories which Miss Mulets 
has successfully compiled. They represent 
a compromise between strict science and pure 
imagination, including both fact and fancy; 
and the usual order of these chapters pre- 
sents first a story about Phyllis and her fish- 
ing, then a fairy tale or a legend about the 
small creature under discussion, and finally 
brief suggestions for field study. The title 
may be construed liberally, and the “‘fishes’’ 
include toads, frogs, snails, and lizards. 


SELF BurmLpiInc. By Corrilla Banister. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is one of the 
books inspired by what has been called the 
new thought, with its insistence on the power 
of the individual to put himself into har- 
monious relation with the forces for good, 
and thus gain physical health, mental power, 
and spiritual insight. The book contains 
much good advice in regard to the care of the 
body, temperance in all things, and avoidance 


/of worry, which people would do well to 
since he to whom the true charm of the coun- | 
try has been revealed could hardly do other- | 


heed, even though they may refuse to be-- 
lieve in mental assassination and kindred 
marvels. 


AT THE FALL oF Port ARTHUR. By Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.—The newspaper correspondent follows 
the armies, and the story-writer takes the 
news hot from the correspondent and weaves 
it with fiction for the boy reader who likes 
to add a personal interest to the reports of 
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Eastern fighting. Mr. Stratemeyer’s young 
heroes see something of life in the Russian 
navy, though it is as prisoners on a Russian 
warship; but they fight with the Japanese, 
and the fall of Port Arthur is a fitting climax 
to a tale of heroic adventure. 


EIGHTEEN MILES FROM Home. By Will- 
iam T. Hodge. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co.—One might call this a comedy of 
errors except that much of it is broad farce. 
It relates the misfortunes of a country 
Romeo, struck with the desire to make name 
and fame for himself in the histrionic world, 
who becomes the hapless victim of a band of 
strolling actors and mountebanks, The 
comedy comes near to tragedy before the 
play is finished; but it ends happily, and the 
hero, it is to be supposed, accepts happiness 
instead of fame. 


DANDELION Corrace. By Carroll Wat- 
son Rankin. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.50.—Girls always like stories about 
play housekeeping, and many will enjoy 
knowing the four friends who managed 
Dandelion Cottage and kept house under 
the most thoroughly delightful conditions. 
They had numerous setbacks in the begin- 
ning, but were a jolly set; and the story of 
their adventures and successes is told in 
lively fashion. An unexpected climax to 
their first dinner party is a capital ending 
to a good story. 


TRUE Buus. By George Ade. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.—The Fables 
in Slang lose none of their pungency, and the 
number of social and business foibles or 
eccentricities that are open to satiric ob- 
servation do not grow less. It is evident 
that a good part of the humor is supposed to 
scintillate from the capital letters. which 
pepper the pages. Our own conviction is, 
however, that the fables, with their up-to- 
date morals, succeed by their clever turns of 
thought in spite of the capitals, not aided 
by them. 


Miscellaneous. 


Many readers who enjoy speculation about 
the future life will be especially interested 
in a book recently issued from the Nunc 
Licet Press of Philadelphia, in which, under 
the title of The Kingdom of Infancy, Marie 
Wardall has presented thoughts and fancies 
woven around this subject. The book is 
dedicated to “all parents who have little 
children in heaven.” It pictures, without 
undue detail, the gradual development of 
a little boy, and expresses great faith in the 
coming enlargement of the spiritual senses, 
and a desire to inspire comforting reflec- 
tions and hopes in others. 


Mrs. William Henry Lord of Dedham, 
Mass., has selected and arranged Bible 
readings, now printed in a small pamphlet. 
Mrs. Lord believes that the Bible should be 
read more than it is, not alone in the Sun- 
day-schools, but in the home. Her hand- 
book notes such chapters and parts of chap- 
ters as will give, it is believed, the leading 
events in the stories of the Bible and help- 
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ful teachings. Her pamphlet covers the 
Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, and Samuel. A ‘class of young la- 
dies in the Dedham school and over thirty 
women in the church are using it, with 
Mrs. Lord as leader. It is Mrs. Lord’s inten- 
tion to complete all the books of the Old 
Testament in this way. The book may be 
had from Mrs. Lord at 15 cents a copy. 


The little book on Lyman Beecher, writ- 
ten by Rev. Edward F. Hayward, has re- 
ceived much favorable comment from men 
of well-known capacity and named in the 
intelligent world. There is certainly sig- 
nificance in this attempt on the part of one 
of our men to make an appreciation of one 
of the most characteristic products of or- 
thodoxy. It is an interesting fact that, 
in spite of the desire for a biography of Lyman 
Beecher, no orthodox writer in the years 
that have intervened since his death has 
been moved to undertake it, and the task 
has waited for a Unitarian. Mr. Hayward 
has told the story of that strenuous theo- 
logian’s life in a favorable and attractive 
manner. There are chapters on his early 
life, his helpful ministry, his Lane Seminary 
and temperance work, his personal charac- 
ter and last days. 


The Magazines. 


In the New England Magazine for May 
some rare bits of stage history and still 
rarer portraits are given in “Famous Prima 
Donnas of Old,” by Frances Gwen Ford, 
who brings back to life some famous singers. 
“Prominent Country Clubs,’ by David 
Paine, is a present-day picture of the out- 
door recreations of the well-to-do. Mary 
Olivia Sumner writes appreciatively of Will- 
iam Claflin, who, as business man, states- 
man, and philanthropist, made his mark 
not only upon Massachusetts, but upon the 
whole country. ‘Decorative Arts of the 
Eskimos,” by Randolph I. Geare, with por- 
traits and pictures of implements and orna- 
ments, reaches into the home life of a curi- 
ous people. The ‘‘town write-up’ this 
month covers Lancaster and Clinton, one 
rich and rural and the other a typical manu- 
facturing centre, amply illustrated. R. L. 
Bridgman writes understandingly of ‘“Leg- 
islative Efficiency and Morals.’’ J. Rodney 
Ball, under the caption, ‘Feeding the Army 
of the Potomac,’’ relates Brevet Major 
Thomas J. Cate’s experience as baker of 
vast quantities of bread for the soldiers dur- 
ing the Civil War. This variety in serious 
matter is well supplemented in the depart- 
ment of fiction. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. published in 
April the long-awaited Theodore Thomas 
Autobiography; Mr. William Dana Orcutt’s 
charming romance of the Second Empire, 
“The Flower of Destiny’; two books of 
special interest in the North-west, ‘Letters 
from an Oregon Ranch” and ‘From -the 
West to the West”; and “An Old Man’s 
Idyl,” a delightful, ‘‘middle-aged” love. 
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Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
The City of Sleep. Song. By Peirce Long. 60 cents. 
Hones Confession. Forthe piano. By Martin Klemmer. 
cents. ¥ 
The Coy Princess. For the piano. By Charles W. Cad- 
man. 60 cents. ra 
Down in the Broom. Song. By C. Milligan Fox. 60 
cents. 
Katie Kerrigan. Song. By C. Milligan Fox. 60 cents. 
With my Rureem Ra. Song. ByC. Milligan Fox. 60 


cents. 
Day Dreams Waltz. By Myrtle Chase. 
75 cents. i 
Little Sheep-bells. For the piano. By Paul Beaumont. 


45 cents. , 
The Rose. For the piano. By Carl Bohm. 50 cents. 


Lilies in the Pond. Song. By Albert Henry Fernald. 
60 cents. 
In Thy Dreams, Song. By Dudley Buck. 60 cents. 
I Drink the Fragrance of the Rose, Song. By H 
By Charles Fonteyn 


For the piano. 


Clough-Leighter. 60 cents. 
Orpheus with his Lute. Song. 
anney. socents.! 

The Voice of the Wind. By Homer N. Bartlett. 6ocents. 
The Child and the Bird. For the piano. By Emil Otto. 
50 cents. i 
Sounds from Venice. 

cents, 
Leap-frog. For the piano. By Irenee Berge. 60 cents. 
Gently, Lord, O Gently Lead us. Song, with violin obli- 
gato. By P. A Schnecker. 50 cents. 
The Ocean Lover. Song. By Wallace W. George. 60 
cents. 
Last Night. 


For the piano. By Irenee Berge. 


Song. By Clayton Johns. 60 cents. 


Books by the late 
FRANCES POWER COBBE 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. A Course of 
Lectures. Cloth, $1. 


DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Cloth, $2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
AND OTHER PLEAS AND DISCUS- 
SIONS. Cloth, $r. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN, WITH SOME 
OTHER INQUIRIES TOUCHING CON- 
CERNS OF THE SOUL AND BODY. 
Cloth, $r. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. Cloth, $:. 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. Cloth, $1. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 Congress 8t., - - - - =- Boston 


New Tracts 


The Influence of Unitarianism 


195- 
in the Church Universal, by 
Rev. Epwarp G. SPENCER. 

196. A Reasonable Easter, by Rev. 
Unyssres G. B. PIERCE. 

197. Do You Believe in Human Nat- 
ure or Do You Not? by Rev. 
CHARLES E, St. JOHN. 

198. Songs in Exile, by Rev. PauL 
R. FROTHINGHAM. 

199. The Reproach of Christ, by 
Rev. WitirAmM H,. Lyon, D.D. 

200. Why We Should be Loyal to 


Unitarianism, by Professor 
Francis A. CHRISTIE. 


Please order by number only, 


Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Lullaby. 


Shut now those slumber-haunted eyes : 

’Tis but the lonely owl that cries, 
Tu-whit, ta-whoo! 

And, oh, its burden is, Come soon, 

Sleep, to the drowsy little one! 


Stir not thyhands! The wind that goes 

To breathe the sweetness of the rose, 
Sighs softly through ; 

And oh, its whisper is, Come soon, 

Sleep, to the drowsy little one! 


Fold thy bright lips! The voice that wails 
Is the far-echoing nightingale’s, 
Lone to the moon; 
And all her music is, Come soon, 
Sleep, to the drowsy little one! 
~ Walter de la Mare, in Pall Mall Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Chain of Pearls. 


BY FRANCES HARMER,. 


Once, and not so very long ago, some chil- 
dren played on the great village green near 
their cottage homes. They lived far from 
the city, stories about which always inter- 
ested them. They often spoke together of 
its wonders, and longed to see them with 
their own eyes. 

As they were poor, however, the chances 
that any of them would ever do so seemed 
remote. 

“The streets are paved with marble,” 
said Aloys, a child with a sweet face and 
eager eyes, “and -fountains play always, 
day and night, in the centres of the great 
squares,” 

“The people who live there are rich, so 
rich!’ sighed Bernice. ‘They wear cloth 
of silver and cloth of gold; and their jewels 
shine in the dark, they say.” 

“The king rides on a snow-white horse, 
with trappings of gold,” cried another. 
“The queen has a carriage drawn by four 
white horses, and she drives every day with 
her favorite maids of honor,” 

“Oh to be one of them!” exclaimed Ber- 
nice, her dark eyes flashing, ‘to wear silk 
and satin and brave gems—and to drive 
with the queen.”’ 

“We are simple village maids,” 
Aloys. ‘It cannot be for us.” 

Just then they heard the sound of a horn, 
faintly blown, from far away, yet coming 
nearer every moment, nearer, nearer. 

“It is the king!’’ gasped Bernice. 
is the royal horn!” 

Indeed it was! ‘The laborers on the wide 
fields stayed from working, and the busy 
housewives came to the cottage doors. Not 
often did their king drive that way. 

He was a tall man, with a kind face and 
eyes that were gravely sweet. Beside him 
sat the queen, right fair to see. They smiled 
upon their subjects, as heads were bent low 
before them. 

“Listen, oh all ye people,” cried a herald, 
who rode before the royal carriage. ‘‘Be- 
fore the silver crescent of the moon shall wax 
to its full, her majesty’s most dearly loved 
maiden will be wed, and the queen seeks 
one to take her place, Let every maid, 


said 


“That 
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then, in this village seek for pearls, and make 
herself a chain; for to the one who has the 
longest chain of right goodly pearls will the 
post be given. Seek ye, then, for goodly 
pearls!” 

And the king and the queen smiled and 
bowed again, and the carriage swept on, 
leaving, ah, such throbbing hearts behind it! 

Now the mother of Aloys was old and 
poor. But for the flowers and wild fruit 
which the child gathered and sold they had 
often, indeed, gone hungry. Yet she bade 
her seek for pearls, saying,— 

“My child, if you are chosen, the king will 
let me live in some corner of the palace, and 
then you can see me every day.” 

I must tell you that in this country pearls 
were found not only in oyster shells, but also 
in the closed cups of great white lilies, hard 
indeed to find; for these lilies grew always 
in places difficult of access,—such places 
as the craggy sides of the mountains that 
sheltered the north of the village from the 
cold winds, or else they hung just over 
waterfalls, where the river ran deepest, 
while others might be found far, far in the 
heart of the forest to the west, away toward 
the setting sun. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that the 
maidens of the village had small heart for 
household tasks while that moon neared 
its full! From the first gray peep of dawn 
to the last ray of the red sun far and wide 
they wandered, seeking goodly pearls. 

Aloys lost hope very soon. She could not 
for long leave her mother, and some hours 
daily must be spent in the needed work of 
the house and in gathering fruit (eagerly 
bought by the mothers of her more fortu- 
nate companions), that bread, at least, 
might be in their poor larder. Three pearls 
she found, of exceeding lustre and beauty, 
while most of her young friends had seven 
or ten or fourteen, and Bernice had twenty! 

“J—I—alone have a chance!’’ exulted 
this fortunate one, as the girls chanced to 
be gathered around her one night when it 
was too late to seek for more. ‘‘Aloys, you 
had better sell me yours, I will give you 
a gown—and yours is ragged—for one, and 
shoes,—you need them,—for the second,— 
and even a gold chain for the third.” 

Aloys shook her head. 

“No, no,” she said. ‘True, three will 
avail me nothing for the prize; but I sought 
them in far places, and they are dear to my 
mother and to me.” 

Just then an old woman, bent with years 
and infirmity, came upon them suddenly 
out of the shadow of a tree. 

“Give me bread,’’ she moaned, ‘‘and shel- 
ter—-shelter but for this one night.” 

The girls drew back, some in disgust, 
some in fear. Strangers were not often 
seen in the village. 

“Bread I can give you.’ Aloys was the 
first to speak. “But shelter I may not, 
save with the leave of the village reeve.”’ 

Now the reeve was the father of Bernice, 
and he came along at that moment. 

Aloys had spoken truly. He alone could 
give a stranger permission to remain over 
night in the village. 

“Kind sir,” said the old woman, ‘‘you will 
not turn me out beyond your boundaries, 
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on to the cold wide heath or deep forest? 
I may die before morn. Let me remain 
here.” 

Now the reeve was a foolishly fond father. 
He looked at Bernice, and her face was set 
and cold. ‘How do we know you honest, 
woman?’ he said. “Say why come you, 
alone, and so far from your home?” 

“Belike she seeks our pearls!’ said one of 
the maidens, lightly. 

Bernice caught her father’s arm. 

“Do not suffer her to stay,” she cried, 
“est she rob me of my pearls!’ 

The old woman turned her eyes upon the 
girl, and then began to walk away, slowly, 
and with painful steps. Aloys followed her, 
carrying bread. 

“Let me help you,”’ she said, slipping her 
strong young arm under the trembling, pal- 
sied one beside her. ‘And, see here: just 
outside the village is an old hut. There 
you may abide, and in the morning I will 
bring you bread again.” 

“Blessings upon you, maiden,’ said the 
old woman, as Aloys left her. 

But five days remained in which to seek 
for pearls. Bernice succeeded in finding 
twelve more, and then the other girls, seeing 
that they stood no chance, were minded 
to sell to her those they had found. But 
they would not yield, not one of them, until 
the last moment. Far they fared, and 
fiercely they searched. Among them they 
counted ninety-seven, and Bernice had 
thirty-two. One or two of the girls also 
sought to buy those of the others, but the 
reeve was rich and could outbid all the 
others. 

Every day Aloys carried bread and cool 
water from the spring, together with some 
of her ripest berries, to the old woman in 
the hut beyond the boundaries. But, on 
the evening of the last day before the one 
on which the herald was to come, she brought 
her bounties back again. Her guest had 
disappeared! 

The girls gathered, this time about the 
cottage of Aloys, for their last gossip to- 
gether. To-morrow one of their number 
would be absent forevermore, save for those 
rare occasions upon which the queen might 
again visit the village. They had promised 
to sell their pearls early the next day. And 
Bernice was to buy them. 

“T wonder who that old woman was?” 
said one of the girls. ‘“‘Perhaps she was a 
fairy in disguise, who sought to find out the 
kindest among us. Did you search the hut, 
Aloys? It may be that she has left you 
there more pearls than Bernice and we 
have found together.” 

“She was old and poor, a mortal, and no 
fairy,” was Aloys’s sober response. ‘‘Her 
thanks she gave me and her blessing: she 
had no more to give!”’ 

“Perchance,”’ said another, “‘she was a 
messenger from the king, and has now 
slipped away to report to him which maiden 
was kindly and who turned her out!” 

“Ah, no! Think you so?” cried Bernice, 
in dismay. “But what of it? The post is 
for the maiden who has the longest chain 
of pearls!” 

That night Aloys shed a few tears. The 
thought of living, not alone in the city, but 
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in the great palace, of being with the sweet- 
faced queen, had been very full of delight. 
Now she could hope no more that such joy 
should be hers. She dried her eyes, lest 
her mother should know of her grief, and 
grieve herself. Kissing her a good-night, 
as cheerful as she could make it, she sought 
her little bed and fell asleep. 

In her sleep she dreamed that she carried 
bread and fruit to the hut outside the boun- 
daries, to find it empty indeed of the wan- 
derer, but abloom with the great pearl 
lilies. She thought that she opened bud 
after bud, till she had gathered more pearls 
than even her emptied basket could hold!. 

Alas! it was all a dream! She woke 
when the sun was well above the horizon, 
and she had but three pearls still! 

She tidied the cottage, gave to her mother 
the whitest bread she had bought, the fresh- 
est fruit she could find» She bathed in the 
stream that flowed past her door, and brushed 
her long golden hair, spreading it over her 
shoulders to hide the shabby frock. And 
the herald’s horn was heard, quite close, 
and she went forth, to see Bernice ascend 
the carriage and drive away in triumph. 
The maidens had sold to her their pearls, 
and she wore them round her neck, a circlet 
of great beauty. Her-face glowed with 
pride as she saw the carriage, with the velvet 
cushion set for-her alone. The herald rode 
on horse-back, 

“How comes it that you alone have 
pearls?” he inquired. ‘‘No maiden must 
wear any save those she has gathered her- 
self. She may not wear one found by an- 
other!’ 

There was great dismay at this. Each 
girl claimed her own again, and the reeve 
was richer by many a silver coin returned. 

Still, Bernice had many more than her 
companions, and no doubt troubled her 
mind. But still the herald shook his head. 

“Bach in turn,” he said, ‘from: her who 
has the most to the maiden poorest in these 
gems must place her pearls in this casket. 
There each one, gathered when its finder 
neglected a duty for the search, will turn 
black, and must be discarded.”’ 

He drew forth a golden casket, and held 
it ‘to Bernice, who, with a paling cheek, 
dropped into it her two and thirty pearls. 
The herald closed the casket for a moment. 
and then opened it. But nineteen of the 
pearls were unchanged. The others lay 
black beside them. 

Each in turn placed her pearls in the casket. 
Only one girl, who had found but seven, had 
them returned to her unchanged. 

Still, no one had been so fortunate in 
finding as Bernice, and her chain was yet 
the longest. Aloys put in her three. When 
the herald tried to close the lid, he could 
not do so. A stream of pearls, threaded 
on a fine golden cord, poured from it, in- 
creasing in length, until it was five times as 
long as Bernice’s had been at first. ‘“These 
new pearls are your lost chances,” said the 
herald. ‘‘Had you neglected your mother, 
you might have found many more than you 
did; but they would then have blackened 
in the testing-casket. Here you see them 
multiplied threefold. The cord is the re- 
ward for your kindness to one who, as some 
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of you rightly guessed, was the king’s mes- 
senger, disguised. Call your mother, Lady 
Aloys! There is a room for her in the king’s 
palace, and you shall daily bring joy to her 
in the future, as you have done in the 
past!”’ 

When the carriage with the sick woman 
and Aloys—happy Aloys, with her chain of 
pearls—swept away from the village, the 
girls, with bent heads and serious faces, 
sought their homes. 

“But we were cheated!’ cried Bernice. 
‘He said the post was for the one who had 
the longest chain of pearls!” 

“Nay,’’ softly said she of the seven. 
said, too, ‘goodly’ pearls!” 


“He 


Violet’s Tooth. 


Violet was getting ready for school with 
tears in her eyes and distress in her heart. 
The family all looked troubled too. And 
the cause of it was Violet’s tooth,—a tiny 
tooth so loose that it was held in place only 
by a wee thread, but she could not get up 
the courage to have it taken out. 

Papa and mamma had tried to buy the 
privilege of taking it out. They had offered 
a new doll-carriage and countless other 
things dear to Violet’s heart, but she could 
not bear to even open her mouth. 

So she started off for school, a forlorn little 
figure with her burden of sorrow, so small to 
grown-up folks, but so real and heavy to 
little ones. 

“Miss Carey will be sorry for me,” thought 
poor Violet. ‘‘I’ll tell her first as soon as I 
get to school.”’ 

Now Miss Carey was the nicest kind of a 
teacher. Sometimes she could find a way 
out of troubles when even mothers had given 
up. 

- was a very sad, tear-stained ‘little face 
that Violet lifted to Miss Carey. ‘‘O teacher! 
[’ve got a loose tooth,” she said. 

“Tet me see it, dear,’ said she, taking 
Violet on her lap. ‘‘Why, Violet, it’s the 
cutest little tooth! And you haven’t even 
seen it! Wait just a minute, and I'll get 
it for you.”’ And in an instant Miss Carey 
was holding it up in her fingers. 

“Isn’t it cunning?’ went on the teacher, 
opening her desk. ‘‘I’ll wrap it up in this 
silver paper; and, after it teaches us a lesson 
this morning, you shall take it home in this 
little round box.” 

How interesting it seemed! Violet felt 
quite grand that her tooth was so impor- 
tant. 

After school began, Miss Carey held up the 
tiny tooth and told a funny story of the little 
white workers who live in a red prison, and 
how they want to get out and make room for 
bigger ones. 

At noon Violet hurried home with her little 
box, eager to tell how her tooth had “helped 


teach school.” 


“Why, why, were you brave enough to let 


Miss Carey pull it out when you didn’t want 
me to touch it?” said mamma. 

Violet looked puzzled. 

“Why, she did pull it out, didn’t she?” 
she said slowly. ‘I never thought of that. 
Miss Carey said it was so cunning that I 
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wanted to see it, and she got it, and I never 
thought that it was really out till now. Oh, 
how glad I am!’—wNellie R. Carroll, in 
Youth's Companion. 


Eskimo Candy. 


Did you ever taste a bit of tallow, chil- 
dren? If you have, I am sure you do not 
consider it a great delicacy, yet reindeer 
tallow is the Eskimo children’s candy, and 
I suppose they are quite satisfied. This 
“candy” is put up in bright red packages 
made out of the feet of a water-fowl. The 
women cut off the red feet of this bird, 
which is called the dovekie, draw out the 
bones, blow up the skins, so as to make 
pouches, which they fill with the reindeer 
tallow for their little folk. 

None of the food that the Eskimos eat 
seems very inviting to us; but they are 
extremely fond of it, and are very apt to 
over-eat. It is said by explorers who have 
gone into Greenland that it is no uncommon 
sight to see an Eskimo man who has eaten 
an enormous meal of raw, frozen flesh eating 
blubber until he can scarcely move. 


Grandmother’s Rules. 


Always look at the person to whom you 
speak, When you are addressed, look 
straight at the person who speaks to you. 
Do not forget this. 

Speak your words plainly: do not mutter 
or mumble. If words are worth saying, they 
are worth pronouncing distinctly and clearly, 

Do not say disagreeable things. If you 
have nothing pleasant to say, keep silent. 

‘Think three times before you speak once. 

Have you something to de that you find 
hard, and would prefer not to do? Do the 
hard thing first, and get it over with. If 
you have done wrong, go and confess it. 
If your lesson is tough, master it. If the 
garden is to be weeded, weed it first and play 
afterward. Do first the thing you don’t like 
to do, and then, with a clear conscience, try 
the rest. 


Ellen awoke, feeling thirsty, one hot night. 
Mamma brought her some water from the 
pitcher, from which all the ice had melted. 
Ellen took a swallow, and then observed, 
“T suppose you thought that water was 
fresh, mamma: but it’s really a little bit 
*wilted.’’— Selected. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 


SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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On Talking about Shakespeare. 


I understand from my daily paper that 
William Shakespeare was born some time 
ago, and that people are celebrating his 
creditable conduct in this respect. It is a 
very deep and noble trait or mark of our 
Christian civilization that, when we wish to 
give people presents or to light bonfires in 
their honor, we select for admiration an 
incident which they could not possibly 
help. With the humility of true mystics 
we praise each other in such a manner that 
it shall be clear that we are only praising 
God. If ever we should fall into a habit 
of giving a man presents on the day of 
some meritorious action of his own, on the 
day that he wrote a poem or shot a mill- 
ionaire, we may be perfectly certain that 
we have become pagans with all the heart- 
less arrogance of paganism. 

It is very evident, as all intelligent per- 
sons must have noticed, from a perusal of 
all the sublime festivities and orations on 
this occasion, that it is very difficult, and, 
indeed, apparently impossible, to make a 
good speech about Shakespeare. Several 
good speeches have indeed been made; but 
they were only made good by the sensible 
precaution of avoiding, as far as possible, 
the subject of Shakespeare. Speakers fall 
back upon compliments to this or that liv- 
ing person, or upon something essentially 
alien to the whole atmosphere of the poet, 
such as the tomfoolery about Shakespeare 
and Bacon. How it may be in Germany, 
among a people whom the divine wrath 
has deprived of the power of tomfoolery, 
I do not know. I see that at Weimar a 
professor, whose name I am not worthy, 
nor indeed able, to pronounce, has been 
making a speech about Shakespeare. It 
probably went on for several days, like a 
Wagner opera, and was, no doubt, very 
good. But, speaking for my own English 
people (who are, perhaps, as unlike the 
Germans as it is possible for any one to 
be), I am quite sure that making a good 
speech on Shakespeare is like the pursuit 
of the Mad Mullah,—a thing which it is 
not only wiser but more courageous to 
abandon. The Mad Mullah has taken ref- 
uge in Italian territory: Shakespeare has 
taken refuge in German. His spirit is in- 
deed pervasive in this country: it is a kind 
of religion. But people do not success- 
fully express their religion in after-dinner 
speeches, 

But, in truth, there is a much deeper 
and more genuine reason why any Eng- 
lishman who gets up to talk about Shake- 
speare is struck dumb or drivelling, or, at 
the best, like your humble servant, irrele- 
vant. It is a truth which is far too little 
realized in literary criticism. It is merely 
this, that the more a man has entered into 
the poetry, philosophy, and attitude of 
another man, the less he can praise him, 
He cannot praise him with any effect be- 
cause he does not see wherein the man is 
peculiar, wherein he is surprising, wherein 
he differs from the universe which brought 
him forth. The real objection to giving 
a biography into the hands of a mere dis- 
ciple, of setting an early and ardent Buddh- 
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ist to write the life of Buddha, or an early. 


and ardent Wagnerite to write the life of 
Wagner, is an objection quite different from 
that which is commonly alleged. It is not 
in the least that we are afraid that the 
heroes will be praised too much. Buddha 
cannot be praised too much; Wagner can- 
not be praised too much; a pebble on the 
beach cannot be praised too much; nothing 
can be praised too much, The disadvan- 
tage is that the disciple who sees the world 
just as the Master saw it will not see the 
Master at all. Believing that things are 
as he said they were, he will not be able to 
say where the things he said leave off and 
the things that are begin. He will see no 
outline of the mighty figure at all; for the 
heavens will be its raiment, and its face will 
be above the stars. ‘This is good for religion, 
but it is not good for psychological biog- 
raphy or literary criticism,—two things, by 
the way, of almost infinitesimal unimpor- 
tance. 

When once a man becomes right, he be- 
comes the cosmos. You cannot see things 
otherwise than as he sees them. There- 
fore all interesting artistic discoveries and 
analyses must, of their nature, be made 
about people with whom we do not abso- 
lutely agree. We must not, of course, ab- 
solutely disagree either, or we could not 
criticise; in fact, absolute disagreement 
is, I suppose, an impossibility. Two men 
who are calling each other liars and thieves 
must at least be in a state of sweet and 
beautiful agreement about the meaning 
of words. But there must be about the 
man we praise something that relieves him 
sharply against the background of earth 
and sky, something odd, something we should 
not have imagined for ourselves. as an at- 
tribute of a perfect man, And that is why, 
as I fancy, foreigners could make good 
speeches about Shakespeare, while English- 
men could not. Voltaire could have made 
a good speech about Shakespeare, because 
against the background of the great white 
classicism of the French intellect there was 
something startling and picturesque about 
this wild figure, half monarch and half buf- 
foon. Goethe could have made a_ good 
speech about Shakespeare, because the 
German spirit loves to take a great deal of 
trouble, and it is particularly interesting 
to take a great deal of trouble about the 
poetry of Shakespeare, because he took 
no trouble at all about it himself. ‘The sci- 
entific German loves to clear and reduce to 
order so rich but so tangled a forest. But 
all this does not strike us, because we are 
rich and tangled ourselves: we are a na- 
tion of Shakespeares with the unimportant 
omission of brains, It does not seem queer 
to us to strew the jokes of the grave-digger 
through Hamlet, because the grotesque 
is a thing that Englishmen love more than 
the classical. It does not seem strange 
that a man should write a play with the in- 
extricable muddle of “‘Henry VI.,” Part 
III., because everything English is in a mud- 
dle from Fleet Street to the Church of Eng- 
land. The improbable optimism of “As 
You Like It’? does not shake us, because 
the English are naturally optimistic: the 
noble pity and magnanimity of Portia does 
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not startle us, for the English are naturally 
compassionate and good-natured, though, 
not unfrequently like Portia, in an illogical 
manner. We try to think of Shakespeare, 
and can think of nothing but life and death 
and the soul. We are like men who should 
wander all over the mountains with tele- 
scopes trying to find that particular star 
which is named the earth—G. K. Chester- 
ton, in Christian World. 


Daffodil and Crocus. 


A wizard must have passed this way 
Since—was it only yesterday ?— 
Then all was bare, and now, behold, 
A hundred cups of living gold! 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


Prof. John Kovacs, 


A large number of the readers of the 
Christian Register will feel sad if I say that 
Prof. John Kovacs is taken away from us 
by a sudden death which took place on the 
24th of January. Illness prevented me from 
writing before; but, though late, I must recall 
to the memory of his American. friends some 
of the more important events of his life. 
In 1882, when Prof. Kovacs went to America 
to represent the Hungarian Unitarian Church 
at the Saratoga Conference, he was in the 
prime of hismanhood. Just the year before, 
he travelled in England in the same capacity. 
He was much inclined to sociability. He 
was fond of English life and manners, and 
in America he was quite taken by your free 
spirit and progressive genius. American 
ideas and life methods come home to a Hun- 
garian of Prof. Kovacs’s type very easily 
He was brought up from his childhood to 
learn that without work and_ self-denial 
nothing can be achieved. 

Mr. Kovdes was the son of a Szekely 
agriculturer of very small means, but in full 
sense of the great call each Szekely had be- 
fore him. The Szekely father had to work 
all the year round from morn till late even- 
ing, because he has no assistance beyond 
that of the wife, who had the special care of 
housekeeping and of the children, sometimes 
five or six, As a consequence of the race 
conception, each Szekly is very proud; and, 
in spite of his poverty, he feels as proud of 
his ancestry as the great land-owners, be- 
cause, though he belongs to the second or 
third class of the Szekely nobles, all the 
same he is a nobleman of the original stock 
of the founders of the country. As a con- 
sequence of this feeling, they do their best 
to secure a good education for their boys, 
or at least for one of them, These boys 
then mostly depend upon their own power. 
Already at thirteen or fourteen years old 
they have to find the means to earn their 
living. Asa rule they become teachers and 
tutors of younger boys. Mr. Kovaes was 
one of such Szekely boys with a_ special 
fortune, because he became instructor of 
the sons of the lay president (chief curator) 
of the Hungarian Unitarian Church, The 
father of the pupils was himself a type of 
diligent workers and zealous Unitarians. 
There he had a good chance to engage his 
mind with the history of the Hungarian 
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nation... Thus he began an early prepara- 
tion for the work of his mature life, of pro- 
fessorship of history. Having finished col- 
lege at home and in England, where he spent, 
two years in Manchester College, then in 
London, he married the daughter of Bishop 
Kriza, a sweet-hearted, noble-minded, great 
thinker of the Channing type. Mr. Kovdcs 
soon gained a good name in Unitarian circles. 
Already in 1877 the Consistory elected him 
for head-master (director) of the Kolozsv4r 
High School (called Gymnasium), which 
office he filled for fourteen years. Considering 
that a head-master is expected to take care 
of the poor students in every respect, Mr. 
Kovaes had a trying work, since very 
small means were at hand to help the poor 
students, Several of them were placed in 
well-to-do families, where their living was 
secured. Besides Mr. Kovdcs was engaged 
as teacher of English language in the school 
and also in the university. Nothing did he 
with a fuller heart and joy. As coeditor of 
the Christian Seedsower, a bimonthly maga- 
zine, he followed with care the Unitarian 
movements in England and America. He 
never lost a chance to speak of England 
and America in public meetings or in private, 
He was convinced that these two countries 
were the best friends of Hungary. No 
doubt could be felt about this by one who 
knew Kossuth’s reception in both countries. 
It is quite natural after what had been said 
that Mr. Kovdes was a great admirer of 
Kossuth all his life. How curious! On 
the very same day when Prof. Kovacs died 
the general election for parliament was 
going on. He took no part in it, but he 
heard the good news of the grand success 
of the Kossuth party. This was a long- 
looked-for victory. Mr. Kovacs left us be- 
fore he saw the finalresult. Heserved thirty- 
one years in the same place at Kolozsvar. 
He has finished his work, but still with 
fifty-nine years of age it was too soon to 
leave his children and his Unitarian church, 
to which he was attached with his whole 
heart. His numerous pupils and four chil- 
dren mourn for him. One of the children, 
his son, is already a grown-up man who takes 
a place in the school as teacher of his father’s 
subjects. One of his daughters is married. 
Two of them are prepared to be teachers if 
they choose to do so. 

I think Mr. Kovdcs’s name will be re- 
membered long, especially because he took 
home with him a good sum from the 
Richmond family of Providence, R.I., as a 
fund for the Anna Richmond professorial 
chair. Besides he received generous dona- 
tions during his visits to several congrega- 
tions and private houses in the United 
States, which were added to the fund of the 
Channing professorial chair started by Dr. 
E. E. Hale, Mr. John Fretwell, and Mr. 
Robert Morison. 

._ In the Unitarian Church, as well as in 
social movements, his place will be left 
vacant for a long time, because there are 
to be found few who take part with such 
ready heart in every good affair. His col- 
leagues and pupils paid a deep tribute to 
his memory several ways, and the leading 
men in the town of Kolozsv4r showed deep 
sympathy to the bereaved family, Just 
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now a collection is going-on.to raise a. fund 

bearing his name, to be used for some gen- 

erous end. G. Boros, 
Kotozsvar, Huncary. ‘ 


Freedom in the Sunday-school. 


BY MRS, W. S, CARTER. 


I have lately heard that the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society is going to make the 
attempt to introduce the one-lesson system 
into all of our Sunday-schools next autumn, 
thus depriving them of all individual right 
of choice in ways of teaching and selection 
of subjects, the idea being for all to follow 
the same course of study. 

I have as yet seen nothing in print in re- 
gard to this plan and do not know whether it 
is a settled one; but it seems that, before it is 
put into general practice, there should be a 
chance given for those teachers who do not 
like it, to discuss their side of the question. 
Perhaps, therefore, the Register will allow 
me to present that side; for whatever one 
person feels strongly is pretty certain to be 
felt by others as well, very few of us being 
original thinkers who stand alone. 

Several years ago I saw a letter in the 
Register from Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, in which, 
as a teacher of twenty-five years’ experience, 
she made a strong protest against the one- 
lesson system, calling it, if I remember 
rightly, the great enemy of our Sunday- 
schools. I myself cannot lay claim to quite 
twenty-five years’ experience, but I have 
taught for twenty years, extending over a 
very much longer period, in six different 
Sunday-schools. I also have had assurances 
of my success from ministers, parents, and 
scholars, which piece of self-praise I venture 
upon to give more weight to my opinions as 
a teacher. 

What do we try and hope to do when we 
take the trouble to teach other people’s 
children in Sunday-school? Do we merely 
try to get a great quantity of facts into 
their young minds, as we should perhaps do 
in a day school? I believe that we all aim 
at something far higher. We hope to be 
able to help to accomplish their regeneration, 
a word much heard in orthodox churches, 
and not enough, as it seems to me, in our 
own. It means the birth of.the spiritual 
nature,—a birth which is often begun, and 
even well advanced, during the first years 
following the physical birth, but which is 
often never accomplished at all during a life- 
time. Without this new birth the children 
in our homes and in our Sunday-schools will 
never learn how to direct their future lives 
nor how to resist the temptations nor bear 
the sorrows that may await them. We who 
undertake their religious teaching ought 
therefore to do it in the same spirit as men 
should enter the ministry, earnestly bent 
upon teaching our pupils something that 
shall really help them to understand that 
they are the children of a heavenly Father, 
and are responsible to him for their lives. 

In order to really arouse religious feelings 
and handle religious subjects so as to do 
them any justice, the teachers must feel a 
thorough interest in them themselves, and 
I maintain, judging by my long experience in 
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teaching, that, because a subject interests 
one teacher, it does not necessarily. appeal 
to another, and that, therefore, when, sub- 
jects are given to us by wholesale without 
our own choice or selection, they often ham- 
per us severely, and prevent us from doing 
our best work for our scholars. 

Undoubtedly there are many teachers who 
prefer to have their subjects selected for 
them, and to depend largely upon text- 
books, of which there are many good ones 
ready for their use. The question is, how- 
ever, why should the book which is most 
helpful to one teacher be the best one for 
another to use? The teachers in a Sunday- 
school are of all ages and all degrees of knowl- 
edge. In one class may be a veteran teacher 
like myself, and in the next a very young 
and inexperienced girl, with: little or no 
capacity for teaching or knowledge of her 
subject, but who takes up the work from 
an earnest desire to do her duty. Why 
should one kind of teacher need the same 
text-books as the other, or why should one 
who can generally work best with no text- 
books at all try to persuade all other teachers 
to dispense with them? Why, also, should 
not teachers who like to do their work in 
common, agree to do so, while leaving others 
free, who do not care to follow the same 
course ? 

Suppose that our ministers should sud- 
denly receive a list of subjects for every 
Sunday in the year, with the information that 
the Unitarian Association had selected them, 
and requested all ministers to follow the 
course laid down, what would be the effect ? 
I believe that very few of us would care to 
listen to the sermons delivered in that handi- 
capped condition, and that, although a few 
ministers might like the idea of working all 
together on a common subject, most of them 
would have a feeling of despair. 

Whenever I have found niyself confronted 
with the one-lesson system, I have had this 
same sense of utter discouragement and in- 
ability to work. When I have had a class 
of bright boys or girls, who know very little 
about religion, and yet seem thoroughly in- 
terested in all that I can teach them, I have 
always found that the only question was, 
what subjects should I choose? I wanted to 
teach them dozens of things, all of which 
seemed to me most useful and necessary. 
With this feeling of having an ‘“‘embarrass- 
ment of riches” upon which to draw for my 
subjects, my dismay can be imagined when 
upon two occasions I have found myself 
suddenly requested to teach, in one case, 
nothing but parables for a whole year, and 
in another nothing but Jewish history. ‘To 
say that I felt my whole year’s work spoiled 
and my enthusiasm blighted is to put it 
mildly. I believe that a knowledge of the 
history of the Jews is necessary as part of 
a general education, but I do not feel called 
upon to teach the children everything that 
they are ever to know in their future lives, 
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this latter case I had been preparing for the 
opening of the school in the autumn, and 
had chosen what I thought would be best 
for my class, I wanted “to add something 
to their religious life, and I could not see that 
I could do that by lesson after lesson, week 
after week, about stories which I could not 
pretend were all pure history, and in which 
I did not believe there was any more sign of 
3od’s presence and guidance than we find 
in our own days. I believe he is far more 
present in the lives of good men of modern 
times than in the generally imperfect and 
often evil lives of those who are described 
in the Old Testament. Yet I must teach 
those stories to the exclusion of all other 
subjects! 

What I wanted to do was to take Dr. 
Savage’s catechism as a groundwork, and 
introduce into my lessons many things which 
my pupils would, I hoped, find helpful in 
their thoughts about God and about religion. 
I had selected sentences and verses from the 
great poets, prose-writers, and preachers, 
and beautiful hymns and portions of Psalms, 
all of which I expected to work into my 
lessons on the early chapters of the cate- 
chism, if we got no further, and I hoped to 
really help those young souls. When, there- 
fore, I was suddenly asked to teach nothing 
but the history of the Jews, of which I had 
already taught them something in past years, 
my dismay was so great that fortunately my 
good minister took pity on me. He proposed 
of his own accord that I should keep to my 
original intention, and let my class be sepa- 
rate from the rest of the school, which cer- 
tainly could do no harm to the other classes, 
and was the greatest satisfaction to me. 

Dr. Savage’s Catechism gives some idea 
of the subjects which, according to his evi- 
dent belief, ought to be introduced into our 
Sunday-schools, though I understood him to 
say that he does not intend it to be used as 
a regular lesson-book for the scholars to learn 
by heart. He gives ten subjects in as many 
chapters, two of which I have found so sug- 
gestive that they have furnished me with 
a winter’s lessons, with a very few other sub- 
jects occasionally thrown in, ‘These two 
subjects were ‘‘Religion” and ‘God,’ fol- 
lowed by chapters upon “‘Man,” “‘the Bible,”’ 
“Jesus,” “The Question of Evil,” ‘‘Salva- 
tion,” ‘‘The Church,” ‘‘ Duty,” and ‘‘ Death 
and After,” every one of them subjects upon 
which there is so much to teach that one can 
only think with discouragement of the short 
time in which to present them. 

This question of the length of time spent 
on one lesson brings us to one of the most 
serious objections to the system under dis- 
cussion, which is that all, or several, or even 
two teachers, must always find it hard to 
spend the same amount of time on the 
same subject. While one teacher can get 
all that she has to say into the time given 
to her, another may often find that she has 
a great deal more to teach and wishes to 
carry it over to the next Sunday. This, 
however, she cannot do, because a new sub- 
ject awaits her. There must constantly be 
unfinished lessons therefore in Sunday- 
schools in which this system is used. 

I believe the one-lesson system is much 
used in orthodox Sunday-schools, and that 
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many teachers are enthusiastic over it as 
the best. It must be, however, an ¢asier one 
for orthodox teachers than for us; for, with 
the belief that every word in the Bible is the 
literal ‘‘Word of God,” they must feel quite 
satisfied that they are giving real religious 
instruction when they teach any part of it 
by heart, or relate the stories of the Old 
Testament. Also the one-lesson plan must 
make a Sunday-school appear on the surface 
to be in a very successful state. When chil- 
dren can have questions put to them from 
the platform, and, conquering that natural 
timidity which some of us like to see in 
children, raise their little voices in the great 
halland answer correctly, and when it is found 
that certain facts and stories and texts are 
known to the whole school, it certainly has 
a very good outward appearance. Still, I 
cannot think that it is necessarily any sign 
that they are getting real religious instruction 
because they can answer so glibly. What we 
want to instil into these young souls is not 
a question of the letter, but the spirit. It is 
not how many facts they know, but whether 
they are getting anything from us which 
will become a part of their religious nature 
and help them in their future lives. Whether 
any of us can succeed in giving them this is 
always a question; but we are more likely to 
do it if we speak to them as our ministers 
speak to us, “‘out of the abundance of the 
heart” and ‘‘as the spirit moveth us.” It 
is much easier for us to do this if we have 
perfect liberty, those who like to combine 
their lessons working together, and those 
who work best alone being left free. In this 
way I believe that all will accomplish more 
and do better work than if an attempt be 
made to run us all into one mould, irrespec- 
tive of age, taste, capacity, or personal wishes. 


An Opportunity for the American 
Unitarian Association. 


BY REV. HANS H., SPOER, PH.D 


During a sojourn of about two years in 
Jerusalem I had abundant opportunity to 
study the methods and the work of the mis- 
sionaries, Protestant and Latin. Unpreju- 
diced against their work, I entered into every 
detail, and soon my eyes were opened as to 
the true value of most of that work as it is 
carried on in Jerusalem.* 

I want to speak about the work and 
methods of some Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions in Jerusalem, and see 
whether their failure may not be our oppor- 
tunity to bring to those people a high stand- 
ard of life based upon a religion which recog- 
nizes the good wherever found, and is not 
tied to antiquated creeds and beliefs. 

The great weakness of most of the mission- 
ary efforts in Jerusalem is that the mission- 
aries, whether Protestant or Latin, quasi 

* There are several trade schools and orphan asylums in 
Jerusalem, among which one that deserves highest praise, 
Schneller’s Syrisches Waisenhaus, from which home most 
of the mechanics in Palestine have gone out, In connec- 
tion with this asylum is the only school for the blind where 
the children are educated to read and write after the most 
approved manner, Another Christian educational institu- 
tion which deserves highest praise is the school of the 
American Quaker Mission at Ramallah, a few miles from 
Jerusalem, Both these institutions are only for the native 
Christians, although some Moslems, and notably a Turkish 


officer, have availed themselves of the excellent educa- 
tional facilities at Schneller’s Orphan Asylum, 
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purchase their communicants. Thus the 
Latins give to their people rooms free of rent, 
wine, bread, etc., and to the little children 
of their people at certain days of the year 
special kinds of garments. The Protestant 
missionaries do practically the same. The 
man and woman who have attached them- 
selves to the mission are petted and pam- 
pered. So it happens that these people are 
protected by their spiritual guides against 
the just demands of the law. Thus it hap- 
pened, as I have been told on good authority, 
that a Latin order threatened to dismiss an 
employee unless he would exercise all his in- 
fluence upon his relative to induce him to 
desist from the prosecution of a man who 
attempted to murder him and almost mor- 
tally wounded him, because the murderer 
was a Roman Catholic. 

I had frequent conversations with intelli- 
gent Latin priests concerning the degrading 
methods employed to gain converts. They 
condemned them in strongest terms, but 
had to admit that these demoralizing prac- 
tices existed in their own church, but that 
unfortunately they had not the power to 
change them. 

In the Protestant mission things are on 
the whole not an zofa better. The converts, 
so called, are held merely by the material 
things bestowed upon them or the profits 
which accrue to them by such an association. 
Should these fall short according to what 
they think that they ought to have, they 
immediately go to another mission which 
will give a little more to the new convert, 
until he or she, after some time, makes a 
new change for the same reason as before. 
I know of a woman who has been in the 
course of time a convert to all those denom- 
inations for which the different missions 
stand, Protestant or Latin, and also Greek 
Catholic. At the time of which I speak she 
was Latin, and enjoyed the free lodgings and 
other material benefits of that denomina- 
tion. She evidently had found that she 
could not get enough out of the Latins. 
Having tried all the Protestant missions so 
often, she thought of going to the German 
Parish Church, which has nothing to do 
with the missions. She went to the Probst 
and asked him how much he would give her, 
and she would become a member of his 
parish. The Probst had her promptly turned 
out of his house by one of the servants. 

This is a short sketch of the character of 
the native Christians which have attached 
themselves to the Latin and Protestant mis- 
sions. 

But now let us see how we are to account 
for these conditions. ‘The principal reason 
seems to me to lie in the fact that all these 
workers are striving for the glory of one 
particular branch of the Christian Church. 
The Latin works solely for the aggrandize- 
ment of the dominion of the pope at Rome, 
as all the others for their respective churches. 
In all cases their main teaching is the doc- 
trinal teaching of their own particular de- 
nomination: for the broader truth of Chris- 
tianity there is no room in their teaching. 
In the Latin missions the educational de- 
partment, as everything else, is in the hands 
of the friars and nuns, in the Protestant mis- 
sions mostly in the hands of missionary 
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women. Unfortunately, very often these 
teachers of the young are not always com- 
petent to do what one might expect of them. 
The recitations of prayers, hymns, and the 
many external observances of some of the 
beliefs they know admirably; but as to the 
thoroughness in the different branches of 
learning one cannot say much in their 
favor. 

One missionary teacher in Jerusalem, who 
had charge of a school of Jewish children, 
was asked by a friend of mine, ‘‘Miss X., 
why do you not study Hebrew, so that you 
may be able to converse with the parents of 
these children?” ‘‘What!” exclaimed the 
horrified teacher, ‘‘study Hebrew? such an 
ungodly language? Never!’ This reminds 
one of the attitude of the Roman Catholic 
priests toward Greek in the Middle Ages. 

Another missionary had a phenomenal 
sueeess in her school, at least so far as num- 
bers are concerned. She left this school to 
take charge of another. A very earnest and 
intelligent woman took her place. After a 
few days she observed that the children 
stayed away from school, and their number 
soon dwindled down to a mere nothing in 
spite of her best efforts. Being very dis- 
tressed about this, she spoke to her prede- 
cessor concerning the condition of her school, 
and the other revealed the secret of her suc- 
cess by saying, ‘‘Why, you must pay them 
for coming as I did, and you will soon have 
your school full again.” 

Bribed for coming to church, bribed for 
attending school, bribed for letting them- 
selves be called by this or that name of a 
religious body, pampered and unduly pro- 
tected, is it surprising that the little good 
which there is in the native Palestinian 
Christian is entirely wiped out and his nat- 
ural greedy disposition tempted to do its 
worst? Is it surprising that by placing a 
premium upon dishonesty and untruth under 
the name of Christianity the average na- 
tive Christian has become utterly untrust- 
worthy ? 

‘The wife of an official, who occupies a high 
position in the Anglican Church, said, ‘I 
would never have a native Christian ser- 
vant.’”’ When asked for the reason, she 
said, ‘‘Because; they are utterly untrust- 
worthy.’’ ‘The same has been told to me by 
an American missionary and a Latin priest, 
and my own experience taught me the same 
thing. Whenever I had any dealings with 
a native Christian, the chances were ninety- 
nine times out of one hundred that I would 
be cheated, though the man had confirmed 
his statement by oath. 

But, strange to say, those who are largely 
responsible for this moral depravity of the 
Christian natives do not see the cause. That 
they are themselves in a large measure the 
cause does not enter into their minds. In- 
stead of awakening in the people a strong 
sense of manhood and womanhood and giv- 
ing them the mental and moral tools by 
which to carve out their destiny, they take 
the little they have and impoverish them 
by their unwisely bestowed gifts, and by an 
inadequate and ill-directed education make 
them utterly unfit for work. But the gifts 
are necessary to swell the numbers of the 
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money, and thus an unholy competition is 
continually waged between the different di- 
visions of the Christian Church; and the poor 
man and wretched. woman whom they want 
to save and for whose salvation they are bar- 
gaining like auctioneers at an auction of 
slaves are the only ones who lose the best 
they have, their manhood and womanhood 
and their self-respect, that which alone 
makes them worthy of the name ‘‘sons and 
daughters of the Most High.” 

The reasons then for this deplorable state 
of Christianity among the native Christians 
in Jerusalem are (1) the bribe system, so 
extensively carried on by the different 
Christian denominations, Protestant and 
Latin alike; (2) the aim, everything for the 
aggrandizement of a particular church; (3) 
the icompetency of many of those who in- 
struct the young; (4) inadequate and im- 
proper instruction. 

The Moslem population is not at all affected 
by the missionary efforts. The Americans, 
who are not missionaries, have done a great 
deal for the education of Moslem girls in 
Jerusalem, not by bribes nor by any other 
means which, according to our standard of 
morality, would be objectionable, but simply 
by earnest and patient teaching of those 
things which tend to widen the mental hori- 
zon and strengthen the moral man, thus 
awakening in these Moslem girls the sense 
of moral responsibility, which, I am sorry to 
say, is more than latent in the native Chris- 
tian in spite of the missionaries. 

The people engaged in this truly humani- 
tarian and Christian work of brotherly love 
do naturally not enjoy the friendships of the 
missionary element, because their work is 
utterly devoid of doctrinal flavor or even 
Christian teaching as the missionaries un- 
derstand it, and that seems to be a crime; 
for one missionary said, speaking of these 
people, “I have nothing against them, but 
they do not believe in the blood, therefore I 
cannot associate with them.” 

I see in the success of the teaching mem- 
bers of the American colony in their deal- 
ings with the high-class Mohammedans who 
have intrusted their daughters, future wives, 
and mothers to their care, and in the un- 
successfulness of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic missions, if not in part. failure, if 
we consider the vast. amounts of money 
spent by them,* a rare opportunity for the 
American Unitarian Association to open in 
Jerusalem an educational institution under 
the directorship of a Unitarian who knows 
the peculiar conditions of the country, people, 
and language. 

The teaching at such a school should nat- 
urally be ethical and its purposes humani- 
tarian, without even the name ‘‘Christian”’ 
attached to it, although the school itself 
should become a monument of active, Chris- 
tian, brotherly love. 

‘The reason why every allusion to Chris- 
tianity must be excluded is found in the 
fact that Mohammedanism is a state reli- 
gion, a quasi political system, therefore any 
one dissenting from it forfeits his possessions 
and life. 


* For a detailed statement I refer the reader to a very 
valuable book, ‘‘ Inner Jerusalem,’’ by A. Goodrich-Frear, 
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If one of the principles for which’ Uni- 
tarianism stands, the advancement of the 
human race, is not mere sounding brass, 
this is the field where we can show it 
by deeds, here at the cradle of Christian- 
ity. 

Having no teachings to which an intelli- 
gent Moslem could object, our chances for 
the establishment of a successful educational 
institution along high moral and ethical 
lines are better than those of any other re- 
ligious body which ever went there. We do 
not want to make converts or even Christians, 
as the term is narrowly interpreted, but men 
to whom moral principles, virtue, and hon- 
esty are facts. 

I consider the establishment of a school 
for Moslem boys one of the grandest oppor- 
tunities which ever presented itself to the 
Unitarian Church, and I leave it to the con- 
sideration of the entire body of the Unita- 
rian Church and the Association whether we 
shall let pass by an opportunity such as 
the one which the peculiar conditions in 
Jerusalem offer to an active body like 
ours. 


Meadville after Ten Years. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON. 


I was at Meadville ten years ago, and re- 
cently in my wanderings I paused there 
again. During this period the changes have 
been many and in the right direction. ‘The 
main hall has been thoroughly repaired, and 
wears now a fresh and inviting look in 
marked contrast with its appearance then. 
The new building, dining-hall, and gymna- 
sium is a very important addition. The 
library has so grown that shelf-room has now 
an insufficient look. The corps of professors 
has been increased, the curriculum enriched. 
The number of students is not large; but 
neither is it at Cambridge or Andover or 
Bangor. And it is quite possible to main- 
tain that it is as large as our denominational 
demand. One marks among them, too, a 
seriousness and an earnestness which are of 
good augury. 

He would be an exacting visitor who did 
not bring away pleasant impressions of the 
institution, There is one thing, however, 
not yet done, which ought to be done, and 
that promptly. Ten years ago a Hedge 
professorship, a monument to our great 
teacher and a needed contribution to the 
resources of the school, was in process of 
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being built up, and I was sorry to find aad 
it has not yet been completed. About 
$14,000 is yet needed, and its contribution 
would bring timely and permanent aid to 
our one seat of theological learning. I say | 
timely, for the school has just pensioned two | | 
of its professors who have retired after long | 
and arduous service. This was simple jus- 
tice, which it were better to make the school | 
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has made friendships that will give him keen 
pleasure to recount, and which will cheer him 


|if he carries out his intention of remaining a 
| citizen of this community.” 


All Souls’ Church, Braintree. 
This church, which was dedicated April 


less efficient than not to render, but which | 18, is situated on the left of the railroad,— 


it were far better to render without impair- | 
ing efficiency. The sum does not seem a 
very large one, and I write of it with a hope 
that my words may meet the eyes of a few | 
people of ample means and broad views and | 
generous impulse. 

CoNncorD. 


Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 


Rev. 


ton, Mass., on April 30, and his resignation 


Rush R. Shippen resigned his pas- | 
torate of the Church of the Unity, Brock- | 


the Plymouth Division of the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford,—going from 
| Boston, and can be seen from passing trains. 
Its architecture is early English rural Gothic, 
|and the material used in its main construc- 
tion is field stones, which have been accum- 
ulating in stone walls ever since the settlers 
|of Braintree commenced to clear the land 
more than two centuries ago. Toned by 
time and enriched by lichens and weather 
discolorations, they give to the edifice a 
soft, harmonious effect that could have 


will take effect the last day of October, when 


been obtained with no other building ma- 
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225. There is also a large assembly room 
used by the primary classes of the Sunday- 
school and also by the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
There is also a minister’s study, a room 15 
feet square with a large fireplace and six 
windows, a library room, coat rooms, lav- 
atories, kitchen and serving room. Every- 
thing is on the ground floor. 

The pews, pulpit, and other furnishings for 
the auditorium, the seats for the Sunday- 
school and assembly rooms, the kitchen fur- 
nishings and the silver were given by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which raised for this 
purpose $2,000. The Chickering piano in 
the Sunday-school was given by the mem- 
bers of the school. The minister’s study 
is being furnished by the men of the 
parish. 

The building cost, 
$40,000 and is free of debt. The architect 
was Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of the First 
Parish in Dorchester. The building com- 
mittee was Mr. George O. Wales, chairman, 


with equipment, 
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he will complete the tenth year of his pas- 
torate. At that time he intends to retire | 
from a settled ministry. 

In notifying his church people of his resig- 
nation, Rev. Dr. Shippen said: “As I took 
our church in Chicago in November, 1849, at 
the age of twenty-one, I have been preaching 
for fifty-six years pretty steadily, and con- 
sider that I need a rest. 
vine Providence indicate to me that for an- 
other winter I should seek another climate, 
and this I intend to do,” 

The Brockton Times speaking of his res- 
ignation says: ‘‘Rev. Dr. Shippen resigns | 
from a pastorate that has been marked with | 
success, and memories that will be dear alike | 
to pastor and congregation for years to come. 
He has been a pastor of Brockton, endeared 
to the people of Unity Church by his direct 
connection with that body, but esteemed and 
highly respected in all circles in this city, and 
his activity and helpful influence have been 
by no means confined to the church. Dr. 
Shippen’s friends are legion in every part of 
the city, and without reference to denomina- 
tion, 


The leadings of di- | 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, BRAINTREE, MASS. 


terial. The mullioned windows and all the 
other trimmings of the building are of 
‘Indiana limestone. The buttressed walls 
and battlemented tower, so characteristic 
of churches of this type, have been used 
here with pronounced effectiveness. About 
| the building are spacious lawns which slope 
gently away from the walls on all sides,— 
several ancient elms and hedges. The in- 
terior has excellent arrangement, and is in 
every part artistic and dignified. 

The color scheme of the auditorium is 
pitched on rather a low, but by no means 
| sombre key, the walls being of a soft, mellow 


| green, and the woodwork the hue of antique, 


‘oak. The pulpit and its furnishings are of 
|quartered oak as are also the pews. The 
windows here and throughout the building 
are of leaded glass. The organ, built by 
the Hutchings-Votey Company of Boston, 
was given in memory of Abbie Frances Paine 
Wales, The seating capacity is 320. The 
Sunday-school room is at right angles to 
the church and is entirely separated from it. 
The finish is the same here except that the 


In ten years of work in Brockton he | wallsare a soft terra cotta. This room seats 


Mr. George E. Williams, Mr. George H. 
Arnold, Mr. Edwin L. Emerson, and Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin, the minister. 

Such is one result of the five-years’ work of 
All Souls’ Church in Braintree. 


A Congress of Religion. 


In response to an invitation from the 
minister and people of All Souls’ Church, 
Chicago, a general meeting of the congress 
is to be held in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the Abraham Lincoln Centre, which 
henceforth is to house All Souls’ Church, the 
Unity publication interests, and the general 
officers of the congress, 

The preliminary steps for the organiza- 
tion of this congress were taken during the 
Parliament of Religions held in Chicago in 
1893. It was organized the following year 
at Sinai Temple, Chicago, in which building 
the first two general meetings were held. 
The other general sessions were held at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Nashville, Tenn., Omaha, 
Neb., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N.Y., De Fu- 
niak {Springs, Fla., and Los¥Angeles, Cal. 
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Under its auspices many local congresses 
have been held throughout the Mississippi 
Valley and on the Pacific coast. 

It is hoped that this tenth general session 
of the congress will prove a significant one, 
worthy its predecessors and the immediate 
occasion and the commanding topics which 
call it together. To this end an official in- 
vitation is hereby extended to all churches, 
religious conferences and associations, theo- 
logical schools, ministers and interested lay- 
men under whose eye this invitation may fall. 

Inasmuch as the congress assumes no ex- 
ecutive functions, seeks only to become an 
object-lesson in fraternity, and to offer an 
open platform where representatives of 
differing forms of thought may compare notes, 
exchange greetings, and enjoy the communion 
of the open fellowship, no formal basis of 
delegates will be necessary. All will be made 
welcome, though it is hoped that such 
churches and religious organizations as find 
themselves in sympathy with this congress 
will send at least their minister or other repre- 
sentative officer and one lay delegate. 

The congress will open on Sunday, May 28, 
in Lincoln Centre, corner Oakview Boulevard 
and Langley Avenue, Chicago, with a dedica- 
tion sermon by Rev. W. C. Gannett, on “The 
Life of God in the Soul of Man.” In the 
evening organ recital and dedication with 
addresses. On Tuesday evening, May 30, 
after an opening address by the president, 
H. W. Thomas, a lecture will be given by 
David Starr Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University. 

The Congress will continue through 
Wednesday and Thursday, holding three 
sessions a day. Among the speakers ex- 
pected are E. P. Lowell of Clinton, N.Y., 
on “Social Reorganization’; Rev. Daniel 
Evans of Cambridge, Mass., ‘‘The Coming 
Church and Commercial Criminals”; Rev, 
Caroline Bartlett Crane, ‘Institutional Work 
a Means of Church Salvation’; Mrs. Van- 
dalia Varnum Thomas, ‘The Coming South”; 
N. O. Nelson of St. Louis, ““The Church and 
the Working Man’; W. L. Bryan, president 
of the University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Ind.; Rev. R. Heber Newton of New York, 
“The Coming Church and the Outcome of 
the Theological Movement of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Thursday evening, platform 
meeting, civic dedication, William Kent 
presiding. Addresses by representatives of 
city government, educational, and other 
municipal interests. 


Registers Wanted. 


The library of the Meadville Theological | 
School has recently received a lot of old 
Christian Registers which have materially 
increased the fulness of their files, but they 
still lack a few numbers here and there to 
make up a complete set. Beginning with 
Volume 43, in 1864 is lacking the paper of 
September 3; in 1868 are lacking the issues 
of May 23, September 19, November 14, and 
December 19; 1867 lacks April 6, May 4, 
June 22, June 29, August 3, August 17, and 
August 24. Besides these, certain numbers 
are lacking in the earlier volumes, previous 
to 1856, If any one who possesses files or 
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odd Registers and is willing to part with the 
numbers needed to complete the Meadville 
set will kindly communicate with the li- 
brarian, Mr. Walter C. Green, he will confer 
a great favor. If papers are sent, they should 
be addressed to the librarian of the Mead- 
ville Theological School Library, Meadville, 
Pa., and not to Mr, Green personally. 


The Unitarian Festival. 


Especial attention is called to the adver- 
tisement of the Unitarian Festival Commit- 
tee which appears this week. Note the 
change in the time when the tickets will be 
on sale. This year they will not, as usually, 
be offered to subscribers on Monday, the 
15th, but on Thursday, the 18th. Note also 
the change in the place: at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W. B. Clarke & Co., 26 Tremont Street, 
and not at the Park Street corner. 


Chautauqua. 


To those who can consider a visit to Chau- 
tauqua Lake this summer a beautiful hand- 
book, finely furnished with illustrations and 
accurate information regarding this wonder- 
ful people’s university, will be most valua- 
ble and illuminating. 

The book is published by the Chautauqua 
management; and on page 58 there appears 
an admirable picture of Unitarian Head- 
quarters, accompanied by an appreciative 
and courteous notice of our purpose and 
work. Women of the Alliance will rejoice 
to see their flag floating over the entrance. 

I will gladly see that every person send- 
ing me name and address shall receive a 
copy of this interesting book. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Isles of Shoals. 


Comparatively little remains to be done 
in making arrangements for the coming ses- 
sion, July 8 to 16. A very attractive pro- 
gramme has been arranged, with the Bible 
as the principal topic, but with a good deal 
of variety in the treatment of it, and also 
with many miscellaneous features, The 
arrangements for the care and comfort of 
members will be similar in the main lines 
to previous years, but with added care of 
many details. Those who expect to attend 
are urged to apply for accommodations 
early. 

1. Greatly reduced rates at the hotels 
are given to members of this association. 

2. The membership fee is $1, and the 
treasurer is Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks, 20 South 
Street, Brighton. 

3. Applications for rooms are to be sent 
to the managers of the hotels. For the 
Appledore address Laighton Brothers, Isles 
of Shoals; and for the Oceanic address Mr. 
John P. Clark, whose address till after the 
middle of June will be 11 Tudor Street, 
Lynn. 

4. It is of no use to apply for rooms unless 
the application is accompanied by a mem- 
bership certificate, or $1 to pay membership. 
The managers are authorized to receive 
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membership fees and to send receipt for 
them. 

5. On June 15 assignments will be made, 
in the order in which the applications are 
received. If you want a choice room, apply 


|immediately, and you will be notified after 


June 15 of the location of your room, 

6. Arrangements are being made with the 
railroads for reduced rates, and the sched- 
ule from various points will be published 
soon. It is expected that the rates will 
be the same as in previous years. The hotels 
have engaged the boat ‘‘Mineola’”’ to run be- 
tween the Islands and Portsmouth, con- 
necting with trains. 

7. Members of this association will be 
charged $12 per week at the hotels. They 
can have the same rate at the Oceanic for 
the week before the session or the week 
after the session. At the Appledore the 
rate for the preceding and the succeeding 
weeks will be $2.50 per day.., 

8. The programme will be printed before 
Anniversary Week and will be ready for dis- 
tribution. The committee of this associa- 


|tion and the managers of the hotels will 


leave nothing undone for the entertainment 
and the comfort of all who attend the ses- 
sion, 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON, Secretary. 
47 Lee Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Concerning Church News. 


The Christian Register needs the assistance 
of ministers and laymen in every Unitarian 
parish in the United States, to the end that 
news from the churches may be reported. 

It must be evident to any one who thinks 
about it for a moment that the editor of 
Church News cannot know even the most 
important things which happen in our 
widely scattered churches. ‘The editor has 
learned by. sore experience that it is not safe 
to trust the ordinary reports in the news- 
papers. The probability is that, if the editor 
depends upon such reports, a protest will 
come against the printing of such incorrect 
statements. 

If in every parish the minister would at- 
tend to the report of important movements 


You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


~ 
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or events, and if some lay person were ap- 
pointed to furnish the news, our columns 
would be filled. It ought to be evident that 
the Christian Register cannot select such re- 
porters or pay for their services. 

The object of such reports is to stir up in 
the parishes wholesome emulation, to in- 
struct one another in new methods, and es- 
pecially to carry the tidings of what is going 
on “at home” to thousands of our people 
scattered throughout the Union. Our de- 
nomination is so small and compact that, 
if all would co-operate, it would be easy in 
the course of the year to bring the work of 
all our churches to the attention of our 
readers. 

The method of sending reports is impor- 
tant. ‘They should be brief, carefully written 
on one side of the paper, and carefully cor- 
rected, ready for printing. Newspaper clip- 
pings and other miscellaneous matter make 
work for the editor, which ought to be done 
by the reporter in each parish, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


THE MAY MEETING, 


In another column will be found full an- 
nouncements as to the annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society at 
Boston, King’s Chapel, Friday, May 26. In 
the two sessions, forenoon and afternoon, 
will be included the directors’ report, the 
election of officers, and several addresses on 
vital topics. 

Any Sunday-school or parish which does 
not receive delegate tickets, programmes, 
and so forth, will please notify our headquar- 
ters at once. Full acknowledgments of 
contributions have been published in the 
Register from month to month, with the ex- 
ception of a number which came about the 
first of May. These will be credited in the 
Register of next week. 

The report of the nominating committee 
also appears in this number of the Register. 
The committee found that by force of cir- 
cumstances there could be no general elec- 
tion of officers. Cutting the corporation 
year in two, in order to comply with the 
vote changing the date of the annual meet- 
ing, brought in some legal points which re- 
quired considerable study to meet properly. 
Guided by the best legal advice, the ticket 
presented at this time offers only candidates 


for certain vacancies among the directors, . 


Mr. Greenman and Mr. Burt have resigned, 
and Mr, Park and Mr. Sunderland were tem- 
porarily filling places which had been made 
vacant by previous resignations, According 
to our by-laws, substitutes hold office only 
till an annual meeting. 

As this is the first trial of the new ar- 
rangement we shall all be curious to see the 
result. Our annual meetings in the autumn 
have been very largely attended, and never 
failed to create enthusiasm for Sunday-school 
work. Moreover, there was a distinct bene. 
fit to our cause in the place where we met, 
It is to be hoped that the same numerical 
success will continue, and it is possible that 
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we may be able to touch a larger variety of 
representative elements than in the autumn. 
Anniversary Week meetings call together per- 
sons from all over the country. Here is an 
advantage we hope to improve. We trust 
the speakers and their subjects to supply the 
enthusiasm, The old-time hospitality which 
was extended to the delegates and visitors 
will no doubt be missed. But it is impossible 
to combine everything in such an occasion, 
and where we lose in one direction we hope 
to be more than compensated from another 
quarter. But we can tell better about this 
afterward than by a forecast. 


WANTED. 

A most worthy Home for Children is in 
need of some singing books. I have offered 
to be the channel for such a gift, and gladly 
invite a response from some one who may 
read this paragraph. Twenty-five copies of 
the ‘‘Carol’’ would be highly appreciated, 
either new, or second-hand if not too much 
worn. Any school or any person wishing 
to ‘‘lend a hand,” will please communicate 
with me. 

WESTERN CONFERENCE. 

One week from to-day will be held the 
Sunday-school session of the Western Con- 
ference, Cleveland, Ohio. The president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
been invited to preside, and in compliance 
will be present. No doubt the new Uni- 
tarian church (Rev. M. O. Simons, minister) 
will tend to be a part of the drawing power. 
But the programme for the two or three days 
is excellent and sufficient of itself. 


WORTHY OF NOTE, 


A most interesting meeting will be held 
May 12, chapel of Horace Mann School, 
Columbia University, New York City, 2.30 
p.m. Also an evening session, both under 
the auspices of the New York Universalist 
Sunday School Institute and the New York 
Sunday School Union. This is the first 
joint effort of the two liberal forces along 
the Sunday-school line. There is great 
promise in the plan, and I bespeak for the 
movement all possible success. Such promi- 
nent speakers have been engaged as Rev. 
William B. Forbush, who will speak on “‘Or- 
ganized Sunday-school Classes,”’ Dr. Richard 
M. Hodge, taking for his topic ‘Manual 
Methods in Sunday-school Teaching.”’ ‘This 
is for the afternoon. In the evening, at 
eight o'clock, Dr. Walter L. Hervey, exami- 
ner for Board of Education, New York City, 
will speak on ‘Story Work’; and Dr. 
George W. Knox, Professor of the Philosophy 
and History of Religion in Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary, will unfold the subject, ‘The 
Mission of the Sunday-school.’’ The presi- 
dent of the Universalist Society is Algernon 
T. Sweeney, and of the Unitarian body 
William I, Scandlin. Such a programme 
reveals a splendid spirit among our Sunday- 
school workers in New York and vicinity. 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY. 

No new Floral Service will be issued this 
year. Copies can be had of the three ser- 
vices published in 1891, 1894, and 1898, 
Price, five cents a copy, or four dollars per 
hundred. Epwarp A. Horton, 
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Report of Nominating Committee. 


The committee appointed by the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society at the annual 
meeting at Fairhaven in October, 1904, to 
nominate officers to be voted on at the 
next annual meeting finds that by the re- 
quirements of the by-laws the only positions 
to be filled by election in May are two va- 
cancies due to limitation and two due to 
resignations. The following have been nomi- 
nated for these positions: director for three 
years, from May, 1905, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Winchester, Mass.; director for 
two years, from May, 1905, Rev. Florence 
Buck, Kenosha, Wis.; directors for one year, 
from May, 1905, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 
Newton, Mass., Mr. Julius H. Tuttle, Ded- 
ham, Mass. 

Committee: Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Rox- 
bury, Mass.; Rev. C. B. Elder, Worcester, 
Mass.; Mr. C. L. Stebbins, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Miss Grace Burt, Newton, Mass.; and Miss 
Edith I. Armstrong, Saco, Me. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, will be conducted on Wednesday, 
May 17, by Rev. Roderick Stebbins of Milton. 


Messrs. Child, Robinson, Treworgy, and 
Weston of the Harvard Divinity School, 
and Mr. J. H. Lathrop, Harvard, ’o5, are to 
speak at the First Parish, Meeting-house 
Hill, Dorchester, Sunday evening, May 14, 
on “The Attractions of the Ministry as a 
Profession.”” Meeting under the auspices of 
the Nathaniel Hall Society. Hour, 7.30 p.m. 
The public cordially invited. 

A committee from the New York Unita- 
rian Sunday School Union has arranged a con- 
ference with the Universalist Sunday School 
Institute of New York to be held at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, on Friday, 
May 12, with an afternoon session at 2.30 
and an evening session at 8 o’clock, The 
speakers will be Rev. W. B. Forbush, Rev. 
R. M. Hodge, and George W. Knox, D.D. 
The meetings are public. 


The next meeting and dinner of the Uni- 
tarian Club of New York will be held at 
Manhattan Hotel (corner 42d Street and 
Madison Avenue), on Friday evening, May 
12, at half after six o’clock. Dr. Yamei Kin 
will deliver an address upon ‘Development 
of the Mind and Life of China,” and Mr. 
John Foord, secretary of the Asiatic Asso- 
ciation of New York, will speak upon “China 
and the United States.’ Also Dr. Fred- 
erick Hirth, professor of Chinese literature 
of Columbia University, will take for his 
subject, ‘Chinese Literature.” 


The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Western Unitarian Conference will be open 
at 12 M, on Tuesday, May 16, at the Church 
of the Unity, Cleveland, Ohio, with a min- 
ister’s luncheon. A paper on “ Unitarian- 
ism and the Revival Spirit’ will be read by 
Prof. F. C. Doan, Meadville, Pa. The busi- 
ness will open at 10 A.M., Wednesday, May 17, 
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and during the day there will be papers on 
‘The Persistence of Personality,” by Rev. 
R. W. Boynton, and “Does Christian Brother- 
hood demand a New Social Order?” by Prof. 
N. P. Gilman. At the platform meeting in 
the evening ‘‘The Inevitable Permanence of 
Religion”’ will be discussed by Rev. Messrs. 
A. M. Rihbany, W. H. Ramsay, and P. R. 
Frothingham. ‘The Alliance meeting will be 
held on Tuesday afternoon, Miss Fanny 
Field of Cincinnati presiding. The Sunday- 
school meeting will: be held on Thursday 
morning in charge of Rev. E. A. Horton, with 
a paper by Mr. Albert Scheible. At the 
Y. P. R. U., in the afternoon, Mr. Lee Bark- 
enbus, Rev. Marie Jenney Howe, and Rev. 
R. E. Ramsay of Humboldt will speak. The 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap is reduced in price to 5 cents. 
Quality unchanged, same as when it sold for 16 cents. 
Now the largest bar of 5 cent white soap as well as the 
best. Ask your grocer for it. Take no other. 


Notices. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 


KING’S CHAPEL, 
Boston, [ass., Friday, May 26, 1905. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES, 


Forenoon. 


9.45. Opening of Business Meeting of Society. 

10,00. Reading of Directors’ Annual Report by Pres- 
ident Edward A. Horton, to be followed by discus- 
sion, election of officers, and miscellaneous business. ~ 

11.00. Four twenty-minute addresses. 

Subject, ‘‘ The Live Sunday School’’: speakers, Mr. 
L. P. Nash, Superintendent of Public Schools, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Mx, Maro 8S. Brooks, High School, Brook- 
line, Mass. 

Subject, “Correlation of Sunday School and Parish’’: 
speaker, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Watertown, 
Mass. 

Subject, “A Consulting Sunday-School Expert’’: 
speaker, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Providence, R.I. 

To be followed by open discussion on all the addresses. 

12.45 P.M. Intermission. 


Afternoon. 


200. Opening of Afternoon Session, transaction of un- 
finished business, and other matters. 

2.30. ‘T'wenty-minute addresses. 

Subject. “ Available Material for Sunday-School Teach- 
ing”: 1. “In Nature,” speaker, Rev. George W. 
Kent, Providence, R.I.; 2. “In Biography,’* speaker, 
Hon, A. 8. Roe, Worcester, Mass. 

Subject, “Use of the Bible in Teaching”: 1. “ Old 
Testament, ” speaker, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, 
New York City; 2. “New Testament,” speaker, Rev. 
W. Hanson Pulsford, Chicago. Il. 

Subject, ““Sunday-School Aims”: 1. “ Spiritual Aim,” 
speaker, Rev. Florence Buck, Kenosha, Wis.; 2. 
“Teaching Aim,” speaker, Rev. J. H. Metcalf, 
Taunton, Mass. 

4.30. Adjournment. 


Those churches and Sunday Schools that have contrib. 
uted to the funds of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
since October 8, 1904, are entitled to three delegate mem- 
bers, either from the Church or from the Sunday School. 
These delegates are members of the Sunday-School Soci- 
ety for one year from May 1, 1905, with all the voting 
powers and usual privileges of such membership; and 
they will be furnished with cards which must be filled out 
and returned on Friday forenoon, May 26, as credentials. 
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All persons in attendance, not delegates or life members, 
have full privileges in all the exercises, except the right of 
discussing business and of voting. The minister of a 
church is not a delegate by virtue of his office. He must 
be elected one of the three specified. 


RIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Americal Unitarian Association, 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 28 AND 24, 


IN BOSTON, AT 
TREMONT TEMPLE. 


The American Unitarian Association will celebrate its 
eightieth anniversary and hold its annual meeting in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on Txesday and Wednesday, 
May 23 and 24. 

Tuesday, May 23, at 2.30 P.M. Business Meeting in 
Tremont Temple. Delegates and life members will be 
admitted by ticket to the floor. The galleries will be 
open to the public. 

The devotional meeting will be led by Rev. A. R. Scott 
of Bangor. 

The meeting will then be open for the introduction of 
business and resolutions and the appointment of com. 
mittees. The treasurer will present his annual statement. 
The board of directors will present the committee reports 
for the year ending Mayr: Publication, Mrs. Prescott 
Keyes; New England, Mr. Charles E. Ware; 
Middle States, Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D.; Southern 
States, Rev. John W. Day; Western States, Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham; Pacific States, Rev. James 
Eells; Foreign, Mr. John Mason Little; Educa- 
tion, Mr. Roland W. Boyden; Comity and Fellow- 
ship, Hon. John D. Long; New Americans, Rev. 
J. Edward Wright, D.D.; Church Building Loan 
Fund, Mr. George Hutchinson; Library, Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish; closing with an address by the 
Secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 

7.30 P.M. Annual meeting (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. The whole hall will be open to the public. 
Hon. John D. Long will preside. The president of 
the Association will deliver his annual address. This will 
be followed by greetings from other fellowships : from the 
Trinitarian Congregationalists by Rev. Philip S8. 
Moxom, D.D., of Springfield; from the Universalists 
by Rev. John Coleman Adams, D.D., of Hartford; 

with aclosing address by Rev. Minot J. Sevase, D.D., 
of New York. 

Wednesday, May 24, at 10 A.M. 
(continued) in Tremont Temple. Delegates and life 
members will be admitted by ticket to the floor. The 
galleries will be open to the public. The devotional meet- 
ing will be conducted bythe Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Report of the Nominating Committee; 
election of officers and directors ; Report of the Business 
Committee ; discussion of business and resolutions. 

2.30 p.M. Annual meeting (continued) in Tremont 
Temple. Final business will be transacted and addresses 
will be made by Rev. William Channing Brown, 
field secretary for New England; Rev. John L. Rob- 
inson, State secretary for Virginia; Rev. Otto von 
Zech, commissioner to visit the liberal Germans; and 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Chicago. 

7.30 P.M. Anniversary sermon in Tremont Temple. 
The entire hall will be open to thé public. The sermon 
will be preached by Rev. Merle St. C. Wright of 
New York. 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 


TREMONT TEMPLE 
Friday, May 26, 1905 
AT 6 P.M. 


LOUIS A. FROTHINGHAM, Esq., Speaker 
of Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, will preside. 


Addresses by Hon. JAMES O. LYFORD, Rev. 
THOMAS R. Licer on. SAMUEL L. POWERS, 
Pror, FRANCIS G. BEABODY. 

tag at B ae oe each it Vg a sale at the bookstore of 
Messrs. W LARKE & No. 26 Tremont Street, on 
and after Seine oy May & S ewecion the hours of 9 and 


’cloc 
+ First Balcony | and front rows Second Balcony tickets, 


Business meeting 


fa: tema nd Balcony, so cents, for those who 
Cererp ook -s the speaking. 
Music as usual during the afternoon and evening. 


Speaking will begin at 7.15. 
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The Fifty-stxth Anniversary of Tue CurILpREN’s 
Misst1on TO THE CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE IN THE 
Ciry or Boston will be held in Arlington Street Church 
on Thursday afternoon, May 25, at 3 o’clock. 

Music by a quartet under the direction of Mr. George 
Mendall Taylor. 

An organ recital from 2.30 until 3.00 o'clock. 

Singing by children of the Mission. 

Addresses by Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., 
Brookline; Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
College 

All are cordially invited. 


First Parish, 
Dean of Simmons 


CLARENCE W, Jonss, President. 
CHRISTOFHER R, E ior, Secretary. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George M. Bodge is 
11 Flora Steet West Roxbury, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In New Ipswich, 3d inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw of 
patty bh E: Northrupt of Hollis, N.H., and Elen 
oug! 


Deaths. 


STACKPOLE.—At Forest Hills, April 30, Carrie B. 
Stackpole. 


HOBART.— At West Hingham, March 19, Mary Fear- 
ing, 92 years; March 28, Sarah A., 90 years; May s, Cath- 
erine Harris, 81 years, only surviving daughters of the 
late’ Caleb and Mary Lincoln Hobart. 


‘« And they heard a voice which said: Come up higher.” 


LELAND.—At Otter River, Mass., ., April 28, Francis 
Leland, 65 years. 


The First Parish in Templeton has met with a severe 
loss in the death of Francis Leland. For many years, as 
one of the parish committee, member of the choir, and 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, he gave unstinted 
service and wise counsel. He was a true and sincere man, 
a lifelong Unitarian, an upright merchant, a lover of his 
country. He served his native town in many ways, always 
giving honor to the office by his courteousness, willing - 
ness to work, and steadfastness of character. In the leg_ 
islature, where he served two terms, he impressed his 
fellow-members as a man who weighed his words, made 
up his mind as to the right course, and could not be 
turned therefrom. 

The town, the church, and all lives Which touched his 
are better for his having lived. J« M. W. P. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 OF 73- 


A HORSE wanted, by a Unitarian clergyman, for 

light work and driving on a small farm and around 
a country parish. Will give the horse the best of food, 
care, and a permanent home. Address Rev. Edward H. 
Keens, Ashland, Mass. 


ANTED.—An ‘educated young gentlewoman, as 
mother’s assistant, in the training, teaching, and 
physical care of two little children, Must have’ some 
knowledge of kindergarten principles and practice, of 
modern gomery methods, of music teaching, and of nature 
study. rite, stating age, ability, experience, FeteeR nas 
and salary desired, to Box 6, Bernardsville, 


HY SUFFER in a northernaclimate when able to 
change and be healthy and panny ip in ‘‘ Old Va.’’? 


Write for facts to one who changed Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


ROXMOR 


A secluded resort. Modern Family House; also Lodges, 
aa and Camps. Descriptive Booklet on application, 
DWARD B. MILLER, Woodland, New York. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


In the heart of the 
Southern Catskills. 
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banquet at 6.30 P.M. will be in charge of E. H. 
Cady, president of the Unitarian Club of 
Cleveland. Those who intend to be present 
are requested to send their names and ad- 
dresses with the probable time of their ar- 
rival to Mrs. William McLauchlan, 722 Gen- 
esee Avenue, Cleveland. 


Meetings. 


WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomEN.—The Worcester League of Uni- 
tarian Women held its annual business meet- 
ing April 19. Most of the officers of the past 
year were willing to serve again. The offi- 
cers for the coming year are as follows: 
namely, president, Mrs. James B. Stone; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. C. A. Roys, Mrs. G. A. 
Slocomb; secretary, Miss Eudora E. Hay; 
assistant secretary, Miss Florence E. Rice; 
treasurer, Mrs. M. H. Cowden; auditor, Miss 
Mary Trumbull; executive committee, Mrs. 
George E. Francis, Mrs. W. M. Freeman, Dr. 
Edith L. Clarke, Mrs. A. H. Mirick, Mrs. 
William H. Bliss, Mrs. William E. Norcross, 
Dr. Mary A. Charteris, Miss Adeline May, 
Mrs. Alex. Bigelow, Miss Sarah L. Staples, 
Mrs. A. A. Barker, Mrs. A. R. Wheeler. 
Mrs. W. H. Hackett reported some good 
work done by the Cheerful Letter Committee. 
Miss Sarah L. Staples and Mrs. Edward M. 
Dodge read papers on ‘‘The English Lake 
District,—the Country and its Poets.” The 
afternoon session closed at an early hour, out 
of respect to Miss Mary Hoar, who is a mem- 
ber of the League, thus affording the ladies 
an apportunity to attend the late Senator 
George F. Hoar Memorial Exercises, held 
that afternoon. 


Churches. 


BERLIN, Mass.,—Rev. Frank R. Gale: The 
society entered upon the new year with in- 
creased interest, which was manifested by 
the large attendance in church and Sunday- 
school. As compared with last year there 
is a large percentage of increase. Friday, 
March 31, a drama was presented in the 
town hall by the young people of the society, 
the proceeds to be used for the purchase of 
a new carpet for the church. One of the 
largest audiences which ever assembled in the 
hall was in the evidence of the interest felt 
in the drama. The net proceeds amounted 
to $80. Easter Sunday was observed by 
an appropriate sermon and special music. 
In the evening the Sunday-school held a 
very successful Easter concert, at which a 
collection was taken for the Children’s Mis- 
sion, 


HarvarD, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. J. P. Sheafe: The first Sunday 
in April was a pleasant occasion to both 
pastor and people, it being the tenth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Rev. J. P. Sheafe. 
The Sunday before the pastor announced 
that he should preach an anniversary ser- 
mon, Unknown to him, the people, to show 
their appreciation of his work, during the 
week called on every family in the parish, 
and asked them to be present on the follow- 
ing Sunday. Imagine the surprise of the 
pastor, on entering the church, to find it not 
only beautifully decorated with flowers and 
palms, but, better yet, decorated with people. 
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Nearly every seat was filled with those who 
call this church their home. It looked like 
the good old times we often hear about, 
with a man at the head of every pew. 


Lexincton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church: Rey. John Mills Wilson, formerly 
of Fall River, preached his first sermon Sun- 
day morning, May 7. Services of installa- 
tion were held May 10, Rev. Charles Gordon 
Ames, D.D., of Boston, Rev. Charles Jason 
Staples of Burlington, Vt., Rev. Walter 
Folger Greenman of Watertown; Rev. Loren 
Benjamin Macdonald, Rey. Frederic Gill, 
Rev. George Hale Reed of Belmont, Rev. 
Henry Hallam Satunderson of Cambridge, 
took part in the service, and the welcome 
to the town was given by Rey. Charles 
Francis Carter of Hancock Church. 


South Natick, Mass.—The Eliot Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. J. F. Meyer: During the 
past winter this church has been completely 
renovated and restored in the colonial style, 
so that it has now all the beauty and con- 
veniences of a new church, combined with 
the associations of the old. Extensive al- 
terations have been made not only in the 
main auditorium, but also in the Sun- 
day-school room, the church parlor, and in 
the vestry and kitchen. From the outside 
the chief improvement is the beautiful new 
colonial tower, which contributes much 
toward making the church an ornament to 
the town. The organ has been removed to 
the gallery, and there are a new chancel and 
pulpit, and new windows, pews, and gallery, 
with fresh paintings and new furnishings. A 
large memorial tablet to John Eliot, and the 
ministers who have preached in the various 
churches on this site, has been put in place, 
The improvements required over four months 
for their completion, while services were con- 
ducted under difficult circumstances in the 
vestry. The church was opened and re- 
dedicated on Easter Sunday. It has a seat- 
ing capacity of 312, containing more pews 
than formerly. At the morning service the 
church was nearly filled, and in the after- 
noon it was filled to overflowing. Through 
the generosity of several people connected 
with the parish the whole cost of the improve- 
ments has been defrayed. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged..... 0... ssse esse sees ceed $60,366 
April 29. aig ed Unity Church, S' 4 
Minn.. 6.00 
29. Aifred Bb. Robinson. New ‘York, 
: 10.cO 
29. Pa on in "Newbury port. ghes 83.38 
29, Second Parish in orcester.... +. ea: 
29. Society in Bangor, Me..... A. 12.00 
29. Society in East Boston.. 25.c0 
29. Society in Windsor, Vt. 20.cu 
29. Society in Fall River., £10.00 
29. Morse School-house Society East 
Montpeher, Vt.. ses 5.55 
29. Society in E Isworth, Me.. 15.00 
29. Society in Montpelier Mt.s 100. 
29. Society in a ih: oe 26.64 
29. Sunday-school, ence Saclety, 
South patra. * 8.62 
29. Society in Salt Lake’ City, Ut 20.00 
29. Society in Cohasset.. 59.27 
29. Society in Weston... . wamaan 510.00 
29. First Parish in Dorchester. 1,600.00 
29. Channing Church, Dorchester 5.00 
29. Society io Sterling.. 5.00 
29. Third Soci in ogy tone 2 
29. 00 
ag. Li geet Chara. of Wil- 
7. -H.. 50.00 
29. Chpreh ‘of the Messiah, ‘St! Louis 
aus eBag.¢ ge ksagne sone 304.40 
29. in ‘Davenport, fet £0.00 
20. Ch aaa of ‘Our’ Faiher, Bulfalo, ' 
214.47 
29. dodatt’ in Ann Arbor, “Mich: $0.00 


er, Mass 
} potters Ma. 
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April 29. Society in Andover, N.H.. $16.00 
29. Society in Derby, Gonn.’. alae 16.75 
29. Society in North Andover..-.-. +1. 101.27 
29. Society in Brattleboro, Vt.. 78.50 
29. Society in Lawrence, Kan.. 10.00 
29. Society in nigga pe! Hi 100.00 
29. Society in Woburn.. 120.00 
29. Society in Dedham.. 200.00 
29. First Society in Quincy. ete 170.1 
29. Society in Salem, Ohio........0..005 6. 

-29. Society in Gouverneur, N. el Goebeees 5.00 
29. Society in Topeka, Kan ats 15.00 
29. Society in Burlington, Ve. 5.00 
29. Society in Tyngsboro. 13.25 
29. Society in Albany, N Y. 80.50 
29. Society in Louisville, K 25.00 
29. Society in Portland, Ore.. ees 116.00 
29 Society in Brid a enn aude aeek 10.25 
2a. Society in Needham. . a 42.00 
29. Society in of Medes Fy 10.25 
29. Society in Belmont.. 265.00 
29. Society in Dighton.. 10.00 
29. Society in Chelmsford 25.64 
29. Society in Berlin.. basi wd 15.00 
29. Society in Kingston... Vemuedas hpapetee 39.00 
29. Society in Dublin, N.H........ 0+. 7.00 
29. Society in Hyde Park.. 5.00 
29. Society in Westford... 20.06 
29. Society in Pembroke. 5 00 
29. Society in Malden..... 1£5.c0 
29. Westminster peciaty: Esp 

Ria 35.00 
29. Society i in ‘Exeter, N. tees 15.00 
29. Women’s National Alliance 
Branch, Billerica........sssseeeses 10.00 
29. Society in in Shirley 5.00 
29. Society in Northfield. 5.50 
29. Society in Natick..... 5.00 
29. Society in Stoneham.. 13.75 
29. Second Society in Athol i cieaeees 40.00 
29. Unitarian Church of All pauls, (ears 
respondence),...-+ ++. 15.0 
29. Society in Brockton.. 34 00 
29. Society in West Bridgewater 20 50 
29. Society in Westboro........ 10.50 
29. Society in Beverly....... 56 00 
29. Society in Trenton, N.Y.. cas 5.00 
29. Society in Atlanta, Ga.....sseesveee 10.00 
$66,374.27 
MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 

Already ery es Scr: Ofer ere $77,660.00 

April 29. A Friend. aot enind Lav<inigns <emeiea 100.00 

$77,760.00 


Francis H. eae Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DELEGATE SOCIETIES. 


According to our record the following so- 
cieties, having sent “‘a contribution for mis- 
sionary uses to the treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,’’ the last having been 
placed in his hands ‘‘on or before May 1,”’ are 
entitled to representation at the coming an- 
nual meeting ‘‘by the persons of its minister 
and two additional lay delegates.” If any 
omissions are discovered in the list or any so- 
ciety fails to receive blank credentials, it is 
desirable that notice should be sent to me 
without delay. 

CHARLES E. Sr. Jonn, Sec’y. 


Alameda, Cal Third Religious Society, 


Albany Nv. Dorchester. 
Alton, lll. Hawes Unitarian Cong’! 
Andover, N.H. Church, South Boston. 
remy te North Mass. Bulfinch Place Church. 
Ann A Mich, South rate Church. 
Arliegtga, M See. Church of the Disciples. 
Ashb' ate Church ey ‘ather, 
Atho Mase: _ East Bos 
Second U Unitarian Society, Christ Church, Dorchester. 
a anta, G All Souls’ Church, Rox- 
ogre Me 


bury. 
a Fa the Unity, Ne- 


Bangor, Wee South Church. 


Barnsta ble} Mass. Unitarian Church, Roslin- 
rre, Mass, dale. 
Bath, N.H. Braintree, Mass. 
Bedford Mass. Brattleboro, Vt. 
lfast, Me. Bridgewater, Mass. 
Beleate Mass Bridgewater, west, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. Bri ter, West, Mass. 
Berlin, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass Brookfield, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass Broo wt So t= 
Bolton, Mass First P; ash 
Boston, ._—— Second Unitarian Society. 
First Ch Fereh. Dorchester. Breoklva. Ne yao 
ee Sesion Society, Chareh 9 ott oA he Father. 
ee 

Second Church, 

Arlington 8 fron sireei Ww. Roxbury Tne eS 

r 

leston, S.. 
So- ree Geeeet ‘H. 
Pia ea exon 
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Chelsea, Mass. 

Chicago, Ill. :— ’ 
First Unitarian Society. 
Unity Church. 


Third Unitarian Church. 


All Souls’ Church. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Concord, Mass, 
Concord, N.H. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, la. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Col. 
Derby, Conn. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N.H. 
Dublin, N.H. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 
Easton, Mass.:— i 

Congregational Parish. 


Society at North Easton. 


Eastport, Me. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Erie, Pa. 
Exeter, N.H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fargo, N.D. 
Farmington, Me. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Fitzwilliam, N.H. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Franklin, N.H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Il 
_Gloucester, Mass. 
‘Gouldsboro, West, Me. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Helena, Mont. 
Highland Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. | 
Third Cong’] Society. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hood River, Ore. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 
Iowa City. fa. 
Ithaca, N.¥. 
Laoag ae N.Y. 
eene, N.H. 
Kennebunk, Me. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kan 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynn, Mass. 
adison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass.:— 
Second Cong’! Society. 
Grace ae a 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
edford, Mass. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Menomonie, Wis. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N.H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : — 
First Unitarian Church. 
eae N 
ontpelier, Yt. 
Montreal, Can. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N.H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
Neillsville, Wis. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburg, N.Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Newington, N 
New rican, La. 


Second Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 

Church of the Redeemer, 
New Brighton. R 

Third Unitarian Society, 
Brooklyn, 

Lenox Avenue Church. 


Fourth Unitarian Society, 


Brooklyn. 
Northampton, Mass. :— 
Second Congregational 
Church. 

Society at Florence. 
Northboro, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 

Oakland, Cal. 
Orange, N.J. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Passaic, N.J. 
Peabody, Mass. 
Pembroke, Mass. 
Pepperell, Mass. 
Peterboro, N 
Petersham, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian Church. 
Unitarian Society of Ger- 
mantown. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N.J. 
Plymouth, Mass, 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Me. :— 

First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.1.:— 

First Cong’) Church. 


Westminster Cong’l Soc’y. 


Quincy, Mass.:— | 
First Cong’! Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N ral e 

Rochester, N.Y. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N.J. 

Saco, Me. 

St. John, N.B. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Messiah. 
Church of the Unity. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Salem, Mass.:— 

First Cong’l Society. 
Second Church. 
North Society. 

Salem, Ore. | 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

San Francisco, Cal.:— 
First Unitarian Society. 

Santa Barbara, Cal 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Seattle, Wash, 

Shelbyville, I.;— 
First Cong’! Church. 
Jordan Church. 

Shelter Neck, N.C. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Shirley, Mass. 

Sioux City, Ia. 

Somerville, Mass.:— 
First Cong’] Society. | 
Second Unitarian Society, 

Springfield, Mass. 

Sterling, Mass. 

Stoneham, Mass. 

Stow, Mass. 

Sturbridge, Mass. 

Sudbury, Mass. 
ullivan, Me. 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

Taunton, Mass. 

Templeton, Mass. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Troy, N.Y. 

Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Union City, Pa. 

Upton, Mass. 

Uxbridge, Mass. 

Vineland, N.J. 

Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

Walpole, Mass. 

Walpole, N.H 

Waltham, Mass. 

Ware, Mass. 

Warwick, Mass. 

Washington, D.C. 

Watertown, Mass. 

Waverley, Mass. 

So Mass. 

Wellesley Hills, Maes. 

Westboro, Mass. 

Westford, Mass, 


Wil ——— Del. 
Wilton, Ha 
First Cong’ Church. 
Liberal Christian Church. 


South 
armouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


48 CANAL St., 


The Christian Registet 


it will keep its lustre for years. 
framed of heavy, thick castings, it 
will last for two generations. 


531 


BRASS. 


Being made entirely of metal, there 


is nO warping or twisting, and no misfit 


joints. With no cracks or open spaces, 
it can be kept as clean as any piece of 
china. 


Made of the best quality of brass, 
Being 


Tubular construction assures lightness: it is easy to move about the 


room. The extension foot, with the lower bar dropping below the frame, 
permits the bedding to fall gracefully to the floor. 


Does not all this appeal to you when put in such an inexpensive 


form ? 


PAINE FURNITURE Co. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE. 


Between North Station and 
Haymarket Square Subway 


BOSTON 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1904-1905 
Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ”’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 


resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 


Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 


ing the week following its delivery. 


Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 


NOW READY: 
1. Home Again. 
2. What shall I do for Myself this Year ? 
3. What shall I do for Others this Year ? 
4. War and Peace. 
§- Political Ideals; with Illustrations from the 
Late Senator Hoar. 
6. The Fading Leaf. 
7. Our Poor Relations, the Animals. 


Series on ‘‘ Life’s Dark Problems.” 


8. I, The Answer of Job. 

10. II. Some Theological Answers. 

u. Il, The Divine Government. 

12. IV. Pain. 

16. Y. Life’s Incompleteness. 

18. VI. Moral Evil. 

19. VII. Death. 

20. VIII. Accidents and Calamities. 

21. IX. Mental Disease ana Decay. 

22. X. Is God a Father? 

9. Sowing and Reaping. (By Robert Collyer.) 
13. The Pilgrims. A Sermon for Forefather’s 


Day. 

14. The Gospel of the Divine Birth. 

15. A Happy New Year. 

17. ‘‘The Sunny Side of the Snow.’’ (By Rob- 
ert Collyer. 

23. pe ——— Minister: John White Chad- 


ick. 
24. vies hora oe Layman: William H. Bald- 
win, Jr. 
25. The Significance of Lent. 
26. Some Religious Uses of Sympathy. 
a7. Sees of Spring in Nature and in Human 


e. 
28. In Remembrance of Me. 
29. The Children are Tender. (By Robert Collyer.) 
30. ee of Victory and the Victory of 
eat. : 
31. Some Reasons for Belief in a Life Beyond 
Death 


32. Some Evils of Worldliness. 
33. How We Make Our Own Worlds. 


Send for a specimen copy. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 


series should be sent to 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York, 


272 Congress Street aw Pere Se 


65. 


66. 


89. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Wnhitings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


Boston 


Three Martineau Tracts 


Ideal Substitutes for God. 


Morality; collective humanity; moral 
idealism. 


The Relation between Ethics 
and Religion. 
Religion completes ethics, and in so 


doing transfigures it. 
The Three Stages of Unitarian 
Theology. 


The relations of creature to creator; 
of son to father; of the weak and 
tempted to the all-quickening spirit. 


Please order by number only. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


532 


Pleasantries. 


Visitor: ‘“How does the land lie out this 
way?” Native: ‘It ain’t the land that lies, 
sir: it’s the land agents.’’—Exchange. 


Extract from a sentimental letter: “Last 
night I sat in a gondola on Venice’s Grand | 
Canal, drinking it all in, and life never seemed | 
so full before!’—Scraps. 


“Papa, what is a veterinary surgeon?” 
“One of those fellows at the Pension Office, | 
my son, who examines the veterans for pen- 
sions.’’—Philadelphia Record. 


| 


He is Convinced of it —‘‘This is a har-rud | 
world,”’ said one laborer to another. “Yes. | 
Oi do be thinkin’ av that ivery time Oi put) 
me pick-axe intil it.”,—Washington Star. 


“So,” said Mr. Donegan, ‘‘they’s been 
printing the funeral notices av a man that 
wasn’t dead yit. It’s a nice fix he’d be in 
if he had been wan o’ these people that be- | 
lieve iverythin’ in the newspapers!’””—Wash- 
ington Star. 


In the Near Future.—Old Friend: ‘“‘And 
so both of your children are studying pro- 
fessions?”’ Hostess: “Yes, my daughter is | 
in a polytechnic college, studying mechanical 
engineering; and my son is in Paris, learn- 
ing dressmaking.’’—New York Weekly. 


Mamma lay on the lounge with her face | 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay| 
beside her, asked her to “look.”” Mamma | 
turned her eyes, and looked at him without | 
moving her head. ‘No, no, mamma,’’ burst | 
out the little fellow, ‘“‘I want you to look at | 
me with your nose!’’—Exchange. | 

As a captain in the Confederate army went | 
into battle, he left his tent in the care of his | 
body-servant, with a charge to stay there | 
and protect the master’s property. The 
negro retired out of the reach of bullets, 
however, and, when he met his master again, 
he said: ‘I did purtect yo’ property, sah! 
I sholy did! Dem ole cloes ain’ wuth nothin’! 
I’se feared to breth ’em less ’n I git a hole 
in ’em; but dis property,” laying his hand 
proudly on his breast, “is wuth fifteen hun- | 
dred dollars.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang once collected mala- 
propisms. One of these is as _ follows: 
“Visitor: ‘I am very sorry for the death 
of your poor aunt. A very aged woman she 
must have been.’ The Bereaved Niece: 
‘Yes, ma’am. In two or three years she| 
would have beenacenturion.’’’ Another is: 
“Rural Parishioner: (about to marry for the 
second time) to congratulatory friend: ‘Weel 
I’m marrying mostly for the sake of the 
bairns. If it was just masel’, I could e’en 
gang on being a celebrity.’” 


A lawyer, says the New York Tribune, 
said that the best illustration of circum- 
stantial evidence as proof was in a story he 
had recently heard. A young and pretty | 
girl had been out walking. On her return 
her mother said: ‘‘Where have you been, my | 
dear?’ “Only walking in the park,’ she| 
replied. ‘‘With whom?” pursued her mother. | 
“‘No one, mamma,” said the young girl. ‘‘No 
one?’’ her mother repeated. ‘‘No one,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘Then,’” said the older lady, 
“explain how it is that you have come home 
with a walking-stick when you started with 


an umbrella,” 


ARPETS 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARDt @ 


GOLDSMITHS =~ 

SILVERSMITHS | 

&€ IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks, 


Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Glin & others. 
Makers of Electrics Gas 


Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St. cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


HASTINGS, MASS. 
P.O. Kendal Green, Mass. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


Main Office & Works 


HH 


ASTINGS Co. 
FAIR PRICES 


ESTABLISHED | 827 ALL SIZES 


ouRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 


ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place 7si°>lishee 5895 


Tel. 1211-2 Oxford 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1905 8,324,422. 
PPABILITIES ty eel 


$3,686,126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
... PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AT MANU- 
Arties wean H. PRAY 
658 


PRICES. 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


& Sons Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
, BOSTON. 
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‘Educational. 


The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 


Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modern 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDutfiie, A.B 


Springfield 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, aieince Boston 


Special training in English and Literature. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL x, 


GREENFIBLD, MASS, 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rey. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A School for reed #1 Location high and dry. Labo- 
ratories. Shop for Mechanic Arts. A new gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
Fits for College, Scientific School and Business. Illus- 
trated pamphlet sent freee DR. G. R. WHITE, 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass 


SUNDAY STORIES 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought te- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
— ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 

‘orthem, The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 

mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and im: on are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader B led to 
cenilent it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoou Society, as Beacow 
Srrexr, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Bosto 


“eae 


